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Z.A  Functional  Secretarial  Qitrriculum 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association. 
Philadelphia,  April  10,  IQ2^ 

By  ir.  ir.  Charters 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

y'  AM  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  describe  should  be  put  into  the  curriculum  in  order  to 
the  use  to  which  the  Charters-Whitley  prepare  secretaries  to  live  completely  and 

analysis  of  secretarial  duties  and  traits  happily  as  citizens,  companions,  and  human 

can  be  put  in  the  building  of  a  course  of  beings,  apart  from  their  vocations.  It  is  only 

study  to  be  used  in  the  training  of  secretaries.  necessary  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the 

\N'e  had  hoped  to  be  able  at  some  time  in  the  extra-vocational  units,  or,  as  they  are  some- 

near  future  to  study  the  problem  carefully  times  called,  the  cultural  units,  would  be  at- 

and  objectively  construct  such  a  curriculum,  tacked  by  methods  similar  to  those  that  are 

but  in  the  meantime  I  am  delighted  to  ex-  used  in  the  vocational  analysis, 

plain  just  what  we  propose  to  do  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  task.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  do  Alost  Frequent  Duties 

this  because  of  the  hope  that  someone  else 

may  take  up  the  work  and  use  or  modify  the  To  proceed  with  the  proposed  treatment.  I 
methods  which  we  should  probably  employ  should  probably  pursue  the  following  course : 

in  working  on  the  project.  (1)  I  should  probably  first  of  all  arbitrarily 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  shall  number  the  select  the  first  ten  per  cent  of  the  duties 

steps  and  describe  them  in  some  detail.  By  ranked  on  the  basis  of  frequency  of  perform- 

way  of  introduction  I  may  say  that  the  part  ance  and  work  these  through.  These  we  may 

of  the  curriculum  which  I  shall  deal  with  call  F  duties,  meaning  thereby  to  indicate 

today  is  the  purely  professional  tmits.  I  shall  frequency.  I  should  use  the  first  ten  per  cent 

not  consider  the  exceedingly  important  extra-  (approximately  87)  of  the  duties  to  give  me 

vocational  experiences  or  duties  of  secretaries.  some  idea  of  the  technique  to  be  employed, 

I  shall  omit  any  reference  to  the  imits  which  some  conception  of  the  amount  of  time  it 
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would  take  on  the  average  to  teach  a  duty, 
some  suggestion  as  to  the  best  grouping  of 
duties  for  the  purpose,  some  conception  of 
the  number  of  duties  that  could  be  taught  in 
the  optimal  amount  of  time,  and  like  con¬ 
siderations. 

Duties  Teamed  in  School  vs.  Job 

(2)  I  should  then  probably  select  from 
these  87  duties  the  5  duties.  That  is  to  say, 

I  should  determine  which  of  these  duties 
should  be  learned  in  school  and  which  might 
better  be  learned  on  the  job,  with  the  idea 
of  omitting  from  the  school  curriculum  the 
J  or  job  duties. 

To  secure  th^  necessary  information  upon 
this  point  four  methods  are  open  for  use. 
First,  we  can  get  the  opinion  of  one  or  more 
commercial  teachers  as  to  which  of  these 
duties  may  be  left  to  be  learned  on  the  job. 
Second,  the  opinions  of  thoughtful  graduates 
might  be  collected ;  third,  experimental  studies 
might  be  made  in  order  to  determine  in  a 
rather  exact  and  quantitative  manner,  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  which  of  these 
are  learned  most  efficiently  on  the  job  and 
which  in  the  school ;  and  fourth,  an  analysis 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  learning 
each  of  the  duties  on  the  job  could  be  made. 

Other  Teachers^  Opinions 

If  I  were  a  commercial  teacher  and  did  not 
have  the  facilities  for  collecting  the  opinions 
of  graduates  or  making  experimental  studies, 

I  should  use  the  first  and  last  methods.  That 
is  to  say,  I  should  begin  with  my  own  opinion 
as  to  which  duties  could  best  be  learned  in 
school  and  which  on  the  job,  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  my  judgments  I  should  collect  the 
opinions  of  a  few  other  thoughtful  teachers. 
In  doing  this  I  would  canvass  the  situation 
with  great  care. 

Practicing  Secretaries*  Opinions 

In  getting  the  opinions  of  graduates  we 
must  consider  the  error  of  judgment  that 
arises  because  of  the  fact  that  if  the  duty  has 
not  been  taught  to  the  graduate  while  in 
school  he  may  not  know  how  advantageous 
it  would  be  to  have  had  it  taught  in  school, 
and  if  the  duty  has  been  taught  to  him  in 
school  he  may  not  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
him  to  learn  it  solely  on  the  job. 

For  example,  in  asking  a  group  of  45  secre¬ 
taries  whether  or  not  they  thought  that  the 
technique  of  meeting  callers  should  be  taught 
in  school,  it  was  found  that  87  per  cent  of 
them  thought  that  it  could  very  well  be 
learned  on  the  job.  This  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  what  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case.  Meeting  callers  is  such  a 


complex  and  subtle  duty  and  so  important  to 
employers  that  I  think  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  it  in  school. 

Special  Experiments 

It  would  be  entirely  safe  for  commercial 
teachers  to  make  a  decision  for  themselves 
as  to  which  are  5"  duties  and  which  are  J 
duties  in  case  the  facilities  were  not  available 
to  get  the  opinions  of  the  graduates.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  some  time  make 
careful  studies  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  learning  of  specific  duties  on  the  job  and 
in  school  under  carefully  controlled  conditions 
to  determine  with  some  objectiveness  whether 
or  not  the  duties  should  be  taught  in  school. 

Hard  and  Easy  Duties 

(3)  The  next  step  would  be  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  H  and  E  duties.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  which  jobs  are  hard 
to  learn  and  which  easy.  This  information 
can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  three  methods. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  the  opinions  of  teach¬ 
ers,  from  the  canvassing  of  students  now  in 
school  who  have  recently  learned  the  duties, 
and  from  interviews  with  recent  graduates, 
who  have  either  learned  them  in  school  or 
learned  them  on  the  job. 

There  is  not  much  value  to  be  derived  from 
securing  the  opinions  of  experienced  gradu¬ 
ates,  for  the  reason  that  in  time  they  forget 
how  difficult  the  original  learning  has  been 
and  base  their  judgments  upon  the  ease  with 
which  they  perform  their  duties  at  the  present 
time.  For  example,  we  asked  45  secretaries 
whether  or  not  the  typewriting  of  letters  was 
difficult,  and  we  found  that  only  4  per  cent 
thought  of  this  duty  as  difficult  to  learn,  yet 
we  know  that  the  learner  in  his  first  week 
in  school  considers  the  typewriting  of  any 
material  to  be  hard.  Similarly,  experienced 
secretaries  whom  we  consulted  considered  that 
the  typing  of  manuscripts  was  difficult.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough  they  also  considered  that 
dusting  presented  no  difficulty.  This  means 
that  on  a  statistical  basis  both  typewriting 
manuscripts  and  dusting  are  ecjually  difficult. 

Better  judgments  could  undoubtedly  be  got¬ 
ten  from  securing  the  opinions  of  students  in 
school  and  of  recent  graduates,  to  supplement 
the  opinions  of  experienced  teachers.  I 
should  be  inclined,  if  I  were  a  commercial 
teacher  working  upon  this  problem,  to  feel 
that  if  the  opinions  of  thoughtful  commercial 
teachers  were  canvassed  the  findings  would  be 
practically  dependable. 

TVhy  Investigate? 

The  reasons  for  making  this  study  are 
two — the  results  will  indicate  the  duties  on 
which  a  smaller  amount  of  time  needs  to  be 
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spent  and  will  provide  data  upon  which  to  This  table  is  read  as  follows:  Answering 
work  if  the  problem  of  time  enters  in  and  the  telephone  belongs  to  the  upper  10  per  cent 
the  curriculum  seems  to  be  crowded.  The  in  frequency.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  judg- 
teaching  of  the  easier  duties  could  be  sacri-  ments  consider  it  to  be  hard,  15  per  cent 

ficed  and  the  available  time  spent  upon  the  believe  that  it  should  be  taught  in  school.  It 

more  difficult.  is  also  a  very  important,  or  potent,  duty. 

The  problem  of  ease  and  difficulty  of  learn-  On  the  other  hand,  dusting  is  quite  fre- 
ing  is  complicated  by  the  maturity  of  the  quent,  nobody  thinks  it  is  hard,  no  one  be- 

learner.  The  duty  that  is  difficult  for  the  lieves  that  it  should  be  taught  in  school,  and 

eighth  grade  graduate  to  learn  may  be  easy  it  is  only  fairly  important, 
for  the  college  graduate.  Because  of  this, 

some  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  IV hat  Duties  tO  Include  in 

to  the  level  of  the  training  that  was  being  Curriculum 

given. 

(6)  With  these  factors  in  mind — F  duties. 
Potency  of  Duties  duties,  H-E  duties,  and  P  duties — it  is 

next  necessary  to  list  tentatively  those  which 

(4)  It  would  be  necessary  as  a  next  step  to  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  Per- 

determine  the  potency  of  the  duties.  In  using  haps  after  such  treatment  of  the  first  40 

this  term  I  am  borrowing  from  the  pharma-  duties  in  the  Charters-Whitley  list  the  fol- 

ceutical  curriculum.  In  that  field  it  is  pos-  lowing  duties  might  be  selected: 
sible  to  determine  the  frequency  of  the  use  Typewrite  letters 

of  drugs  and  to  accommodate  the  instruction  Answer  telephone 

to  the  results  so  found,  but  a  pharmacist  must  Dictation  of  letters 

know  the  characteristics  of  all  potent  drugs  use”oMel*e 'honV^ltnal 

because  the  danger  of  poison  is  so  great  that  Addrfss'envelopt^  pfckages,  etc. 
even  though  a  potent  drug  is  used  infrequently  Order  supplies  of  various  kinds  in  office 

it  is  extremely  important  when  it  is  used.  Place  telephone  memorandum  where  employer  will 

Similarly  there  are  duties  which  rank  low  writeltters  not  dictated  (compose  letters) 
m  the  frequency  list  but  are  so  important  ggnd  telegrams 

that  whenever  they  are  performed  they  must  Clean  and  oil  typewriter 

be  performed  properly.  Such  duties  may  sel-  Mark,  attach,  or  get  enclosures 

dom  be  encountered,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  pjj^ 

performance  is  badly  needed  when  they  do  Type  telegrams 

occur.  For  instance,  income  taxes  have  to  be  Meet  callers 

computed  only  once  a  year,  but  it  is  ex- 

.  •'  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Make  folders  and  labels  for  files 

tremely  important  that  the  methods  of  com-  material  for  filing 

putation  should  be  well  in  hand  when  the  Arrange  papers  on  desk 

occasion  arises.  On  the  basis  of  frequency  j^dexes  of  addresses 

this  duty  would  rank  low,  but  upon  the  basis  straIgMeTup*  oXe 
of  potency,  so  to  speak,  it  would  need  to  be 

taught.  The  following  might  be  omitted : 

If  the  potent  duty  ranks  high  in  frequency  Insert  letters  in  envelopes 
and  is  difficult  to  learn  it  would  naturally  be  letters 

included  in  the  course  of  study,  but  if  it  were 

infrequent  and  relatively  hard  to  master  it  stamp  letters,  packages,  etc. 

should  likewise  be  included.  In  other  words.  Use  of  telephone  (long  distance) 

a  list  of  duties  needs  to  be  scrutinized  closely  telegrams 

m  order  that  those  duties  which  are  low  m  Transcribe  telegrams 
frequency  and  might  therefore  be  omitted  Forward  mail 
should  be  retained  for  treatment  in  the  course  Sharpen  pencils 
of  studv 

J  u  j  •  I.nok  uo  name.s  and  addresses 


Tabulating  Results  packages 

(5)  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  tabulate 
the  foregoing  results  somew'hat  as  follows :  ^  1  •  /  •  rn  • 

Consolidating  1  rails  u'lth 
nTTTrTTTT]  Activities 

F  h/(h  +  e)  s/(j  +  s)  potency 

Answering  (7)  The  next  task  to  be  performed  is  to 

Telephone .  1  50%  15%  Very  consolidate  the  traits  with  the  activities.  The 

Dusting .  1  0  0  Fairly  probable  procedure  in  doing  this  would  be  to 

- - - determine  what  traits  should  dominate  the 


F 

h/(h+e) 

S/(J  +  S) 

POTENCY 

Answering 

Telephone . 

1 

50% 

15% 

Very 

Dusting . 

1 

0 

0 

Fairly 
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performance  of  each  of  the  selected  activities. 
For  example,  if  we  select  the  meeting  of  call¬ 
ers  as  a  duty,  we  might  decide  that  the  traits 
to  be  displayed  in  this  duty  were  courtesy, 
intelligence,  patience,  and  personal  pleasant¬ 
ness.  The  procedure  may  be  formally  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  table  in  which  the 
duties  are  listed  on  the  lefthand  side  and  the 
48  traits  obtained  in  the  Charters-Whitley 
study  are  listed  at  the  head  of  48  columns  to 
the  right — schematically  as  follows: 


DUTIES 

TRAITS 

ACCURACV 

COURTESY 

DEPEN1>- 

ABII.ITY 

IKTELLI- 

GENXE 

Typewriting 

letters 

X 

X 

Answer 

telephone 

X 

X 

This  means  that  in  typewriting  letters  traits 
1,  4,  etc.,  may  well  be  emphasized,  and  in  an¬ 
swering  the  telephone  traits  2  and  4  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  or  such  others  as  would  appear  in 
a  check  of  all  the  traits. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  this  information 
are  three.  It  may  be  secured  by  a  consensus 
of  commercial  teachers.  Second,  this  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  consensus  of  employers, 
and  a  consensus  of  graduates  may  be  secured. 
Probably,  however,  the  first  of  these  (con¬ 
sensus  of  teachers)  would  be  adequate  for 
practical  purposes.  A  sufficient  procedure 
would  be  to  ask  five  commercial  teachers 
competent  to  judge  to  list  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  traits  in  connection  with  each  duty. 
The  three  highest  is  probably  as  good  as  the 
ten  highest,  because  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  selection  from  even  three. 
The  number  to  be  used,  however,  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear  to  me  because  the  technique  has 
not  been  definitely  determined. 

Best  Methods  of  Performance 

(8)  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
we  know  what  duties  are  to  be  taught  and 
the  qualities  or  traits  that  are  needed  in  a 
secretary  to  perform  them  adequately.  Or, 
putting  it  another  way,  we  now  know  the 
duties  and  the  standards  of  performance.  The 
next  step  is  to  collect  the  best  methods  of 
performing  these  duties.  These  may  be  got¬ 
ten  from  several  sources.  In  some  cases  the 
information  is  in  textbooks.  In  other  cases  the 
experienced  commercial  teacher  may  person¬ 
ally  know  the  best  methods  of  performance. 
Undoubtedly  the  methods  used  by  experienced 
secretaries  are  worth  examination.  And  in  a 
long  and  thorough  study,  many  projects  can 
be  undertaken  to  determine  experimentally 
which  is  the  best  method. 


The  duties  plus  traits  provide  the  topics 
for  the  course  of  study.  The  methods  of  per¬ 
formance  provide  the  content. 

Fundamental  Infortnation 

(9)  When  this  raw  material  is  collected  it 
then  becomes  necessary  if  there  is  time  in  the 
course  to  do  more  than  teach  methods  of 
performance  to  derive  the  fundamental  in¬ 
formation  necessary  intelligently  to  under¬ 
stand  the  secretarial  procedures.  Specifically, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  what  eco¬ 
nomics,  accounting,  psychology,  etc.,  would 
benefit  the  secretary  if  the  course  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  permit  their  inclusion.  We 
are  assuming,  of  course,  in  this  initial  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  sufficient  time  to  do  a 
relatively  thorough  job  of  training. 

The  determination  of  this  fundamental  in¬ 
formation  is  a  long  and  detailed  process. 
Theoretically,  everything  that  is  written  on 
methods  of  procedure  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  duties  needs  to  be  subjected  to  the 
interrogative  “Why?”  and  the  answers  be¬ 
come  what  we  call  fundamental  information. 

In  meeting  callers,  for  instance,  we  assume 
that  one  of  the  methods  is  to  make  the  caller 
feel  that  he  is  a  person  of  importance  to 
the  secretary  and  to  the  employer.  When  we 
ask  the  question  “Why  is  it  desirable  to  treat 
the  caller  in  this  way?”  we  are  led  back  into 
the  psychology  of  self-respect,  inferiority 
complexes,  emotions,  etc. 

In  a  similar  way  the  question  “Why?” 
should  be  asked  in  connection  with  every 
method  of  performing  every  duty.  Then 
when  this  material  so  obtained  is  collected  it 
may  be  thrown  under  subject  headings  such  as 
psychology,  economics,  etc.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

Personality 

(10)  When  we  have  reached  this  place  we 
have  collected  all  the  raw  material  that  is 
necessary  for  the  curriculum,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  field.  Next  must  be  collected 
material  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  traits 
of  personality.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  traits  will  be  handled  in  connection  with 
each  duty,  as  when  we  decide  that  in  type¬ 
writing  so  much  accuracy  and  so  much  speed 
should  be  developed,  and  in  answering  the 
telephone  such  and  such  traits  should  be  ex¬ 
emplified.  But  it  appears  likely  from  all  our 
studies  that  in  addition  to  this  indirect  attack 
upon  traits  a  direct  treatment  should  be 
utilized.  In  other  words,  each  student  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  amount  of  each  trait 
he  possesses  and  in  the  case  of  traits  in  which 
an  individual  is  weak  exercises  should  be 
provided  by  which  he  may  strengthen  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  trait.  ( Continued  on  page  $2) 
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**  practice  is  not  uninteresting 

£/g/^  if  it  is  approached  properly”  we 
r  r  read  in  the  “Introduction  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Speed  and  Accuracy”  in  the 
New  Rational  Typewriting,  and,  again,  in  the 
same  textbook :  “A  comparatively  small  group 
of  words  comprise  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  all  spoken*  and.  written  English.  Groups 
of  these  words  will  be  found  in  the  text 
under  the  heading  ‘Automatics.’  ” 

These  two  sentences  fired  my  enthusiasm, 
and  I  determined  to  rouse  the  lagging  interest 
of  my  pupils  in  rhythmical  word  practice.  I 
knew  that,  no  matter  how  conscientious  the 
pupil,  word  practice  was  being  neglected  more 
or  less.  When  done  at  all  it  was  done  half¬ 
heartedly.  It  was  a  bore.  Then  I  found 
that  many  w'ere  losing  rhythm  by  hesitating 
over  simple  words  in  advanced  speed  prac¬ 
tice,  so  I  sought  a  simple  device  which  would 
stimulate  the  desire  to  practice  individual 
words,  particularly  words  of  such  high  fre¬ 
quency  as  those  listed  under  “.\utomatics.” 

Game  Devised 

After  a  bit  of  experimentation,  a  little  game 
was  invented  which  never  fails  to  be  very 
popular  with  every  pupil.  We  call  it  “Auto¬ 
matics”  and  we  play  it  every  day.  Indeed,  if 
I  forget  to  play  it,  I  am  reminded !  From 
my  eldest  grown-up  pupil  (who  is  a  grand¬ 
mother)  to  my  youngest  (who  is  but  seven) 

I  hear  the  same  enthusiastic :  “This  is  fun  !” 

The  way  to  play  it  is  simple.  When  a  pupil 
has  learned  to  use  every  finger,  and  has 
reached  the  end  of  page  twenty-three  of  the 
newest  manual,  I  have  them  make  what  we 
informally  call  the  “Automatics  Sheet,”  or 
formally,  the  “Progressive  Speed  Measure.” 

Preparing  the  Sheet 

At  first  the  pupils  used  to  typewrite  this 
outline  and  rule  the  long  lines  in,  unless  they 
used  a  typewriter  with  a  long  platen,  in 
which  case  they  ran  the  paper  in  sidewise 
and  typed  the  lines.  Now,  I  use  a  printed 
form,  which  I  have  copyrighted. 

After  placing  the  ruled  sheet  in  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  writing  their  names  on  the  line 
provided,  the  pupils  have  their  first  lesson  in 
tabulating.  Setting  the  stops  at  intervals  of 
fifteen,  and  beginning  with  the  word  “by” 
on  page  12,  the  pupils  write  across  in  the 


columns  the  first  five  words  of  “Auto¬ 
matics” — by,  but,  buy,  my,  run — using  the 
tabular  stop  between  each  word,  and  then, 
double  spacing,  write  the  next  five  words,  and 
so  on  until  the  last  word  is  reached.  Now 
the  “Automatics  Sheet”  is  full  and  ready  for 
the  game ! 

How  We  Play 

The  first  word  is  named,  the  pupils  make 
ready,  and  at  the  signal  “(k)!”  they  type¬ 
write  the  word  for  a  full  minute  by  the  clock, 
giving  strictest  attention  to  rhythm  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  At  the  end  of  the  minute  the  cor¬ 
rectly  written  words  only  are  counted,  and 
the  number  placed  in  the  space  prepared  under 
column  “1.”  Next,  the  second  word  is  type¬ 
written,  counted,  and  recorded  in  the  same 
way,  then  the  third,  and  so  on  until  ten  are 
so  taken.  This  writing,  counting,  and  record¬ 
ing  the  ten  words  takes  fifteen  minutes  (of 
keen  concentration!)  of  the  daily  lesson 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  if  either  a  mini¬ 
mum  or  a  maximum  record  of  a  two-,  three-, 
four-,  five-  or  six-letter  word  has  been  made, 
it  is  entered  in  the  proper  place  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  pencil  being  used  so  that  the 
record  may  readily  be  changed  from  day  to 
day  if  necessary.  It  generally  is  necessary 
on  the  maximum  side,  and  just  here  lies  the 
key  to  the  popularity  of  the  gamel 

Second  Time  Round  Doubles 
Speed 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  lessons,  the  “Auto¬ 
matics”  list  has  been  gone  over  once,  and  the 
real  fun  begins,  for  on  the  fourteenth  lesson 
the  first  ten  words  are  gone  over  for  the 
second  time.  Then  it  is  that  the  pupil  learns 
what  rhythm  and  accuracy  in  word  practice 
has  done  for  him  in  even  so  short  a  time. 
Those  pupils  who  have  practiced  well  almost 
invariably  double  their  speed  record  the  second 
time  through  the  list,  and  all  but  triple  it 
the  third.  If  they  discover  another  pupil 
going  ahead  of  them,  how  they  will  work  to 
keep  up !  What  astonishes  them  most  is,  that, 
as  they  express  it :  “It  does  not  seem  as  if 
I  were  going  any  faster  than  I  did  when  I 
began  the  first  time !  It  seems  as  if  I  were 
just  crawling !”  I  hear  this  over  and  over 
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Definite  Progress  Shou'n 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  gone  through  the 
list  for  the  third  time,  the  value  of  rhythm  is 
recognized,  indeed  the  habit  of  rhythm  is 
almost  acquired ;  accuracy,  too,  is  another 
habit  well  under  w'ay  toward  establishment. 
Also,  this  game  seems  to  stimulate  quick  and 
accurate  thinking ;  but  the  thing  that  most 
helps  the  teacher  is  the  fact  that  the  pupils’ 
speed  progress  can  be  accurately  measured 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  They,  as  well  as 
the  instructor,  can  definitely  see  that  they  are 
making  progress,  no  matter  how'  slowly  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  going.  A  pupil  be¬ 
ing  tutored  in  the  subject  is  in  competition 
with  himself,  and  pupils  in  a  class,  of  course, 
not  only  in  competition  with  themselves,  but 
with  each  other ! 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  go  over 
the  list  more  than  three  times  before  finding 
the  pupil  delighting  in  word  practice.  By  this 
time  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  steady 
progress  as  a  result  of  it.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pupil  will  ask  for  a  few  “Automatics,” 
“just  to  see  if  I  am  keeping  up  my  speed  in 
them,”  and,  invariably,  again,  the  pupil  has 
the  delightful  satisfaction  of  discovering  that 
his  speed  has  so  greatly  increased  that  further 
daily  playing  of  the  game  is  quite  unessential, 
although  daily  practice  of  words  that  cannot 
offhand  be  written  rhythmically  and  accu¬ 
rately  is  still  necessary.  Now  they  recognize 
the  value  of  word  practice,  so  difficult  words 
are  practiced  over  and  over  until  perfect 
rhythm  is  attained  with  no  urging  on  the 
instructor’s  part. 

Speed  Gained  Quicker 

Since  the  inception  of  the  game  in  our 
daily  lesson  period,  my  pupils  have  made  an¬ 
other  discovery.  They  attain  speed  in  general 
faster  than  pupils  who  do  not  practice  auto¬ 
matics. 

Printed  Forms  Obtainable 

In  many  excellent  schools  the  newest  man¬ 
ual  is  not  yet  in  use — although  I  have  never 
talked  to  any  teacher  who  has  not  agreed 
they  wished  it  were — so  I  had  printed  for 
those  who  asked  for  them,  the  form  with  the 
words  printed  in.  On  this  sheet  (see  the 
illustration  given),  as  I  found  it  rather  hard 
for  a  beginner  to  write  even  as  many  as  ten 
words  all  containing  third-  or  fourth-finger 
letters,  I  have  arranged  the  words  a  little 
differently  from  the  textbook  to  help  out  in 
this  respect. 

A  final  detail  might  be  mentioned.  I  have 
no  quarrel  in  general  with  the  selection  of 


words  comprising  “Automatics,”  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  words  “son,”  “red,”  and 
“tree.”  I  had  rather  use  such  words  as  “sir,” 
“date,”  and  “truly,”  the  latter  three  being 
used  more  generally  in  business  than  the 
three  former,  it  seems  to  me,  but,  of  course, 
this  change  is  not  essential,  and  other  short 
words  in  daily  use  in  business  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  just  as  well  if  any  change  is  deemed 
advisable. 

^"Automatics”  Prove  JJ  orthu'hile 

In  brief,  the  little  so-called  game  of  “Auto¬ 
matics”  is  of  value  in  the  classroom  because 
it  pleasantly  stimulates  interest  in  word  prac¬ 
tice,  with  rhythm  and  accuracy  as  prime  fac¬ 
tors  :  it  is  a  fairly  accurate  progressive  speed 
measure ;  it  is  a  sure  speed  incentive,  and  a 
simple,  shortcut  method  of  helping  develop 
speed,  accuracy,  and  even  good  form  all  in 
one  short  exercise. 

For  the  study  of  typewriting  what  more 
could  be  asked? 


Teachers  (Certificates 

INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  : 

Verna  E.  Aldrich,  SprinEfleld,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Angelica,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Adallne  F.  Angler.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

Florence  D.  Bailey.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
Iona  Barker.  iJnroIn,  Nebr. 

Walter  M.  Barrett,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Bose  Baxter,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helen  Bellomy,  Boise,  Idaho 
Sister  M.  Benlta.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Agatha  R.  M.  Benz.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Beryl  O.  Bixby,  Springfield,  Mass, 
lola  L.  Blaisdeil,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mae  Boley,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Minnie  Jean  Bonarlta,  Belleyllle,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Booth.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Priscilla  Boudreau,  Auburn,  Maine 
Katherine  Brennan,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  M.  Briggs,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Mae  A.  Brittingham,  Burns,  Oregon 
Kathryn  E.  Brown.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Jennie  Laurette  Budgar,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Butler.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Joseph  P.  Callahan,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Mamie  Capell,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Gladys  M.  Christensen,  Manson,  Iowa 
M.  Anna  Clopper.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Geart  Cnossen.  Washington,  Iowa 
Genevieve  F.  Coen,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Katherine  L.  Coffin,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Gertrude  V.  Connelly,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  Helena,  Mont. 

Sarah  Curtis,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Emma  Dam,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

W.  C.  Damon,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mclver  Smith  Daniel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Elva  Davis,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Clare  Downey,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Irene  Vivian  Duclos.  North  Agawam.  Mass. 

itegina  C.  EMling.  New  Rochelle,  N.  T.  " 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


IV hat  Kwd  of  "Dictation? 


relation  to  the  method  of  dictating  employed 
by  business  men.  The  business  man  does  not 
think  so  many  words  a  minute  and  express 
his  thoughts  in  one  continuous,  unbroken 
flow  of  perfect  dictation.  He  dictates  slowly 
or  fast,  depending  upon  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  formulate  his  thoughts  in  ap¬ 
propriate  words.  Consequently,  his  dictation 
is  made  up  of  both  slow  and  rapid  passages. 
The  student  who  has  become  accustomed  to 
writing  at  a  given  speed  finds  himself  com¬ 
pletely  thrown  out  of  tune  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  what  may  be  called  “normal” 
dictation. 

There  are  three  books  (Gregg  publications) 
that  supply  the  three  types  of  dictation  needed. 
The  first  is  “Secretarial  Dictation,”  which 
contains  business  letters  that  are  interesting. 
The  second  is  the  “Expert  Shorthand  Speed 
Course.”  which  gives  a  great  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  literary  and  scientific,  but  all  in  simple 
language  that  is  not  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  students  in  high  schools  and  private 
business  schools.  ‘The  third  book,  “Letters 
from  Famous  People,”  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  “normal” 
dictation  mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  collection  of  letters  written  by 
famous  people — artists,  literary  people,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  journalists,  clergymen,  explorers, 
scientists,  actors,  statesmen,  physicians,  and 
professional  people  generally — all  written  as 
messages  to  young  people  studying  to  become 
business  men  and  women.  These  letters  are 
not  only  tremendously  inspiring,  but  they  re¬ 
flect  the  personalities  of  the  writers,  and  give 
an  insight  into  qualities  that  make  for  success 
in  business  and  in  life  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  other  volume.  And  they  are 
written  by  writers  who  can  speak  with  au¬ 
thority — men  and  women  who  have  attained 
unusual  success  in  their  chosen  work,  and 
their  analyses  of  the  problems  of  life  are 
amazingly  interesting  and  enlightening. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  contributors : 
Calvin  Coolidge,  James  Oliver  Curwood,  Tom 


ONE  of  the  common  criticisms  of  our 
method  of  training  young  people  for 
secretarial  positions  is  that  when  the 
so-called  theory  of  shorthand  is  completed, 
the  following  steps  in  the  training  are  not 
well  enough  organized.  There  is  some  ground 
for  this  criticism,  although,  in  the  properly 
organized  course  of  instruction  in  shorthand 
and  typing,  the  development  of  writing  ability 
in  shorthand  is  carried  along  simultaneously 
with  the  development  of  knowledge  of  the 
principles.  Nevertheless,  a  period  is  reached 
during  which  dictation — and  plenty  of  it — 
must  be  given. 

What  kind  of  dictation  shall  we  use  to  de¬ 
velop  the  greatest  power?  The  ordinary  dic¬ 
tation  book  which  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  is  generally  a  waste  of  time.  To 
be  effective,  dictation  must  have  content  value 
and  it  must  be  interesting.  Without  interest, 
the  writing  of  matter  in  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scribing  it  becomes  a  deadly  monotonous 
task;  without  content  value  it  yields  no  more 
than  mere  ability  to  write  shorthand  and  to 
transcribe  it;  it  does  not  contribute  its  full 
quota  toward  mental  development. 

The  course  in  dictation,  it  seems  to  the 
writer,  should  have  plenty  of  variety.  A 
part  of  it  should  deal  with  the  topics  that 
are  usually  written  about  in  business  letters 
in  order  to  give  the  student  a  vocabulary  and 
an  understanding  of  the  language  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  business.  But  the  kind  of  dictation 
that  develops  real  shorthand  writing  ability 
and  contributes  something  to  the  student’s 
knowledge  should  be  taken  from  literary  com¬ 
positions  and  inspirational  stories  of  great 
business  enterprises  and  industries. 

Another  factor  in  the  problem  is  how  the 
dictation  shall  be  given.  It  is  usual  to  give 
dictation  at  an  even  rate  of  speed,  and  this 
kind  of  training  is  necessary  up  to  a  certain 
point,  because  it  develops  continuity  of  con¬ 
centration  and  writing  ability.  But  at  some 
period  in  the  course  a  different  type  of  dic¬ 
tation  should  be  given  which  bears  some 
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Mix,  Senator  Borah,  William  J.  Bryan,  Clare 
Briggs,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  William  S.  Hart, 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Irvin  Cobb,  Sewall  Ford, 
Amelita  Galli-Curci,  Holworthy  Hall,  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Rupert  Hughes,  John  Hibben  Grier, 
Basil  King,  Bliss  Perry,  Charles  Ray,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Fred  Stone,  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  Frank  Vanderlip,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
John  Wanamaker,  Honore  WMlsie — and  300 
others. 


T.  7".  Qlia?iges 

run  first  Crcgg  Writer  Transcription 
Tests  for  the  new  school  year  are  being 
sent  to  the  entire  teacher  mailing  list  this 
month.  Last  year’s  list  has  been  cancelled 
because  of  the  many  changes  made  by  teach¬ 
ers  during  the  summer.  We  ask  all  those 
teachers  wishing  to  receive  the  tests  each 
month  to  return  to  us  the  blank  which  will 
l)e  sent  you  October  first,  even  though  your 
name  was  on  the  list  last  year,  so  that  we 
may  have  new  stencils  cut  for  the  present 
season. 

A  few  changes  in  the  regulations  governing 
the  Transcription  Tests  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  revised  rules.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
complete  information  given  ‘in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Gregg  U’riter. 


Obituary 

Edward  Pay  son  Heald 

r’HIS  month  when  California  celebrates 
its  Golden  Jubilee,  there  will  be  missing 
from  the  ranks  of  pioneers  one  of  her  leaders 
in  education — the  first  fnan  to  establish  a 
business  college  in  the  west — Edward  Payson 
Heald,  whose  name  is  known  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  adopted  state  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  the  interests  of  commer¬ 
cial  education. 

Mr.  Heald  was  born  in  Central  Lovell, 
Maine,  in  1843,  but  when  he  was  twenty  he 
went  to  California  and  opened  his  first  school 
in  San  Francisco.  From  this  small  start  in 
1863,  the  Heald  chain  has  expanded  by  the 
founding  of  new  schools  until  there  are  now 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  ten  Heald  Busi¬ 
ness  Colleges,  with  an  alumni  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  due  to  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  and  illness  resulting  from  it, 
Mr.  Heald  has  been  unable  to  be  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operation  of  the  schools,  but 
his  wise  policies  have  been  faithfully  carried 
out  by  his  associates  and  the  stamp  of  his 
personality  will  endure  in  the  organization  he 
has  built  up. 


Helps  for 
Shorthand  Teachers 

The  Q’s  and  A's  of  Short¬ 
hand  Theory 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

Mr.  Gregg’s  latest  book  might  properly  be 
called  the  shorthand  teacher’s  encyclopedia. 
Contains  answers  to  more  than  200  actual  ques¬ 
tions  about  rules,  principles,  and  outlines,  with 
a  supplement  containing  copious  lists  of  ana¬ 
logical  endings  of  words — with  shorthand  illus¬ 
trations.  A  veritable  mine  of  information  for 
students,  writers,  and  teachers. 

For  ready  reference,  the  Q’s  and  A’s  are 
classified  by  lessons  and  rules,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  point  may  be  found  without  waste 
of  time.  Pocket-size,  cloth,  120  pages,  post¬ 
paid.  $  .60  net 

Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  complete,  scientific  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  con¬ 
taining  interesting  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  shorthand  authors.  Fxtremely 
helpful  to  teachers  in  charge  of  normal  school 
classes.  247  pages,  postpaid.  $1.00  net 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  William  Wheatcroft, 
London,  England 

Observations  and  explanatory  notes  on  each 
of  the  twenty  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  points  to 
be  emphasized  in  teaching.  85  pages,  cloth, 
postpaid  $  .60  net 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand: 
Some  Suggestions  to 
Young  Teachers 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  collection  of  addresses  given  before  asso 
ciations  of  teachers  and  normal  classes,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  hints  on  shorthand  pedagogy  and 
classroom  methods.  130  pages,  cloth,  postpaid. 

I  .7S  net 

Order  from  nearest  office 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 
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The  Interest  Froblem 

Under  this  title  there  will  be  presented  this  year  another  Series  of 
Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Credentials, 
with  Monthly  Class  Drills  and  Suggestions 
as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 


By  Florence  E,  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  H'riter 


“Let  others  tell  of  rain  and  showers 
I  only  record  the  sunny  hours.” 

O  an  old  English  sun-dial  reads,  and  I 
wonder,  as  I  think  of  its  message,  how 
many  teachers  realize  of  what  great 
importance  “sunny  hours”  are  in  arousing 
and  maintaining  responsiveness  in  the  class¬ 
room,,  in  getting  the  willing  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  student,  and  in  making  and 
deepening  impressions  while  moulding  and 
developing  the  minds  of  these  young  folks ! 

That  ideal  conditions  do  not  always  exist 
in  the  classrooms  is  pointed  out  by  a  letter 
which  came  to  my  desk  recently  from  a 
teacher.  It  read,  in  part :  “How  can  I  keep 
my  students  interested  in  improving  their 
style  of  writing  and  building  up  a  good  short¬ 
hand  vocabulary  after  they  have  finished  the 
Manual?  My  experience  has  been  that  they 
are  so  eager  to  acquire  the  necessary  speed 
for  graduation  that  they  no  longer  heed  my 
injunction  to  review  the  Manual,  but  toss  it 
in  a  corner  and  will  not  look  at  it  again.  I 
feel  that  they  are  not  as  strong  in  theory 
as  they  should  be,  and  yet  I  cannot  make 
them  see  the  necessity  for  review  practice, 
although  I  have  threatened  to  put  them  back 
if  they  did  not.  What  would  you  suggest 
my  doing?” 

A  Rift  in  the  Clouds 

.\s  I  read  this  letter  my  first  impression 
was  that  this  teacher  either  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  aware  of  the  impbrtance  of  review¬ 
ing  the  Manual  at  frequent  intervals  while 
practicing  for  speed,  or  that  she  did  not  have 
the  personality  “to  get  across”  its  importance 


in  an  interesting  and  emphatic  way  to  her 
class.  Also,  the  threatened  punishment  did 
more  harm  than  good,  because  it  made  the 
argument  less  effective  by  antagonizing  the 
students. 

A  suggested  course  that  would  probably 
prove  more  effective  might  be,  first,  to  give 
these  students  the  Complete  Theory  Test. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  comprehensive  test  on 
the  Manual,  it  will  show  whether  or  not 
students  are  well  grounded  in  theory.  If 
they  are,  then  the  teacher  has  no  real  cause 
for  worry  and  other  methods  can  be  used 
to  interest  and  persuade  the  students  to  re¬ 
view  the  Manual  carefully  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  to  develop  skill  in  the  execution  of  the 
words  and  exercises  given  therein. 

If  the  students  do  not  qualify  on  the  test — 
if  they  fail  to  secure  our  Complete  Theory 
Certificate — that  in  itself  is  sufficient  argu¬ 
ment  to  convince  them  they  need  a  thorough 
review  of  the  principles  in  the  Manual  and 
considerably  more  practice  on  the  exercises 
before  they  can  hope  to  develop  any  appreci¬ 
able  ability  as  a  shorthand  writer.  It  is  much 
more  effective  than  any  argument  the  teacher 
can  give,  because  it  is  conclusive  proof  to  the 
students  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  write 
shorthand.  They  are  not  antagonized.  They 
are  enlightened,  and,  usually,  they  are  very 
grateful  to  the  teacher  for  this  enlightenment. 

A  tactful  teacher  can  explain  that  a  tool 
to  be  effective  must  be  understood  and  used. 
Knowledge  is  valuable  only  if  we  understand 
and  use  it.  Likewise  with  shorthand :  we 
must  not  only  know  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  principles,  but  we  must  practice  it 
continuously  if  it  is  to  be  made  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  value. 
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make  shorthand  study  as  interesting 
A  and  pleasurable  for  the  student  as  will 
be  consistent  with  effective  teaching  is  one 
of  the  problems  with  which  each  teacher  has 
to  cope.  It  has  been  demonstrated  innumer¬ 
able  times  that  the  teacher  who  turns  out 
the  best  stenographers  is  the  teacher  who  by 
alert  and  enthusiastic  teaching  is  able  to  make 
her  students  like  shorthand  and  typewriting 
by  making  their  hours  in  the  classroom 
“sunny”  and  interesting. 

Storm 

In  a  certain  classroom  the  teacher  explained 
in  a  dull,  drawling  monotone,  “Now,  students, 
remember  you  must  know  how  to  write  each 
one  of  these  wordsigns  by  tomorrow,  or  I 
shall  have  to  put  you  back  in  the  other  class.” 
What  was  the  effect?  The  students  slid  down 
in  their  seats,  sulky  and  petulant,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  with  them. 

Sunshine 

Just  then  the  principal,  an  alive  young  fel¬ 
low,  came  into  the  room  with  a  brisk  step, 
dancing  eyes,  and  sunny  smile,  to  announce 
enthusiastically  that  he  had  challenged  a  rival 
class  to  a  “wordsign  drill”  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
next  day  and  that  he  had  told  the  other  class 
they  would  probably  lose  to  this  one. 

“Now  I  have  staked  my  reputation  on  you 
folks,  and  I  shall  be  mighty  sorry  to  see  you 
lose.  But  you  aren’t  going  to  lose.  You  are 
going  to  win.  You  must  win!” 

In  a  chorus  the  now  thoroughly  rejuvenated 
class  burst  out,  “We  will  win!” — and  they  did. 

Sowing  Enthusiasm 

To  “get  under  the  skins”  of  the  students, 
as  the  salesman  would  say,  a  teacher  has  to 
be  enthusiastic.  Enthusiasm  has  its  source  in 
inspiration  and  in  the  confidence  that  comes 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

We  will  take  for  granted  that  the  teacher 
knows  her  subject.  The  effective  handling  of 
any  subject  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher’s 
familiarity  with  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  be 
enthusiastic  in  the  classes  if  one  has  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  one’s  own  resources  for 
stimulus.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Miss  Blanche  Thompson,  of  the  Thompson 
School,  York,  Pennsylvania,  suggests  one 
w^ay  of  getting  enthusiasm: 

We  believe  that  we  have  been  doing  much  better 
work  since  we  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
securing  the  awards  and  prizes  which  your  Depart¬ 


ment  so  kindly  offers.  If  you  will  notice  on  page  S 
of  the  enclosed  booklet,  or  program,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  a  number  of  winners  of  certificates 
from  your  Department.  Our  record  could  have 
been  better  had  /we  pushed  this  work  before  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year,  for  most  of  our  work  has  been 
done  in  the  nine  months  passed. 

Reaping  Results 

Since  the  Gregg  Writer  credentials  were 
made  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Thompson 
School,  172  certificates  have  been  issued,  nine 
Honorable  Mention  Prizes  and  one  speed 
medal  awarded,  and  a  Gold  Seal  Honorable 
Mention  Diploma  awarded  to  the  school. 
This  is  a  splendid  achievement,  and  one 
which  should  make  Miss  Thompson  very 
proud.  Many  typewriting  awards,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  awards,  and  filing  certificates  were  also 
obtained,  but  we  are  not  interested  so  much 
in  the  awards  themselves  as  we  are  in  the 
reason  for  working  for  them. 

Insuring  the  Crop 

Many  hundreds  of  teachers  who  year  after 
year  use  the  Gregg  Writer  credentials  tell  us 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  way  they  have 
found  of  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  classroom  and  of  maintaining  it  over  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  do 
result-getting  work. 

You  can  give  your  students  long  discourses 
on  the  value  of  efficiency  in  their  work,  the 
commercial  value  of  accuracy  and  speed  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  the  necessity 
for  specialization  and  skill,  and  they  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  you  while  you  are  talking  and  forget 
what  you  have  said  the  moment  you  are 
through.  You  can  strengthen  your  arguments 
by  pointing  out  the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  won  careers  through  stenographic 
or  secretarial  work,  and  you  will  inspire  them 
temporarily  to  like  ambitions,  but  when  they 
find  themselves  buffeted  around  in  the  sea 
of  hooks  and  curves  and  straight  lines,  they 
will  forget  the  goal  they  set  for  themselves 
and  the  very  destructive  malady — discourage¬ 
ment — may  overwhelm  them.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  is  then  that  a  rock  or  rope,  or 
something  they  can  struggle  toward  with  as¬ 
surance  of  reaching  it  safely  and  quickly, 
will  give  them  sufficient  courage  to  go  on. 

Immediate  Profits 

The  Gregg  W riter  credentials  have  been 
life-savers  for  teachers  many  times.  Com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  capturing  the  certificates 
and  awards,  the  student  soon  forgets  the  diffi- 
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culty,  imaginary  or  real  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  mastering  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and 
he  loses  track  of  the  time  required  for  reach¬ 
ing  his  goal.  He  will  study  cheerfully  and 
enthusiastically  almost  on  his  own  momentum 
without  any  urging  from  the  teacher.  That 
is  one  of  the  values  of  awards.  They  serve 
as  an  incentive  for  the  students’  best  en¬ 
deavors  from  the  start. 

Miss  Pearl  McNeil,  of  Peabody  High 
School,  Peabody,  Kansas,  says :  “I  feel  that 
these  tests  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  effort  along  the  lines  of  artistic  and 
accurate  work;  certainly  a  teacher  who  has 
once  used  them  will  never  again  be  without 
the  Gregg  Writer.” 

"^StandarT^  Measures 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  credentials  that  has  been  especially 
attractive  to  teachers  and  schools.  The  tests 
are  standard  measurement  tests  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  accomplish  the  results  that 
they  purpose  to  accomplish.  The  tests,  and 
the  method  of  grading  them,  have  been 
worked  out  by  experts  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  and  in  observing  and 
comparing  the  work  with  other  teachers. 
Thus  the  teachers  who  utilize  the  Credentials 
Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  have  at  their  disposal 
not  only  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  brought  fresh  to  them  each  month,  but 
also  standardized  material  with  which  to  test 
the  students’  ability  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  are  up  to  the  mark  set  for  their 
progress  at  this  particular  stage  of  their  de¬ 
velopment. 

Miss  Lora  Goodwin,  a  teacher  in  the 
George  W.  Brackenridge  High  School,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  is  one  of  the  many  teachers 
who  has  used  the  credentials  and  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them.  “Your  Department,’’ 
she  writes,  “has  been  of  great  value  to  me 
in  assisting  me  to  develop  a  keen  sense  for 
correctly  written  shorthand.  My  pupils  have 


improved  a  great  deal  since  practicing  on  this 
test,  and  even  though  their  papers  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard,  they  realize  how 
the  outlines  should  be  written.  This  is  the 
second,  time  I  have  ever  had  Shorthand  II 
pupils  send  in  their  work.  If  I  have  them 
next  year  in  Shorthand  HI  or  Shorthand  IV, 
I  am  going  to  see  that  they  try  for  the  Su¬ 
perior  Merit  Certificate.  Even  though  they 
do  not  pass,  I  feel  that  they  derive  great 
benefit  from  getting  back  the  papers  that 
have  been  graded  by  someone  outside  of  our 
school.’’ 

Increase  Your  Harvest 

It  has  come  to  be  an  almost  indispensable 
element  in.  teaching  for  thousands  of  teachers, 
and  year  after  year  the  question  of  certificates 
and  awards  is  given  a  prominent  place  among 
the  leading  educators.  I  could  go  on  filling 
page  after  page  with  reports  of  the  value 
that  can  be  derived  from  utilizing  the  services 
of  the  Credentials  Department,  and  the  joy 
that  you  and  your  students  will  have  in  work¬ 
ing  for  the  awards,  but  Miss  Vivien  Merri- 
man,  who  teaches  in  the  Colorado  State 
Teachers’  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  sums  it 
up  very  nicely  when  she  says :  “Right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  supplementary  reading  material,  fresh 
and  up-to-the-minute  as  it  is,  proves  an  in¬ 
teresting  means  of  securing  review  practice 
and  information  at  the  same  time.  We  espe¬ 
cially  enjoy  short  articles  which  can  be  used 
as  ‘Climax’  reading  at  the  close  of  a  recita¬ 
tion.” 

Let  Us  Help  You 

Won’t  you  write  today  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  Art  and  Credentials  Booklet  telling  about 
the  certificates  and  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Credentials  Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
and  let  me  cooperate  with  you  in  your  teach¬ 
ing  this  year?  That  will  enable  us  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  and  see  whether  or 
not  we  like  each  other! 


^/ass  Thrills  on  the  0,^.^, 


CONSIDER  that  the 
time  we  spend  in  prac¬ 
ticing  the  O.  G.  A. 
tests  is  just  as  produc- 
t  i  V  e  of  commercial 
value  as  the  time  that 
we  spend  on  the  Man¬ 
ual,  because  it  serves  to  show  the  students 
the  necessity  for  good  shorthand  writing.  We 
do  not  stress  speed  so  particularly,  because 
we  find  that  100  words  a  minute  or  125  words 


a  minute  will  enable  our  students  to  get  pretty 
nice  positions,  but  we  do  stress  penmanship 
throughout  the  entire  four  years’  course  of 
shorthand.  The  result  is  that  our  students 
never  have  any  trouble  in  reading  their  short¬ 
hand  notes  fluently  and  accurately,  and  the 
business  men  of  the  town  know  this  and  come 
to  us  when  they  require  the  services  of  a 
stenographer  or  secretary.  One  man  told  us 
last  week  that  he  would  rather  have  one  of 
our  beginners  than  an  experienced  girl  be- 
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For  convenience  in  reference  we  are 
presenting  this  list  in  alphabetical 
form.  A  desk  copy  of  the  words 
alone  multigraPhed  in  groups  classi¬ 
fied  to  accord  with  the  lessons  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  can  be 
supplied  on  request. 
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In  order  to  extend  the  value  of  this 
word  ^  study,  we  suggest  additional 
practice  of  these  words  in  phrases, 
particularly  the  commonest  of  those 
that  are  modified^  in  phrasing,  typical 
examples  of  whwh  we  give  in  the 
marginal  notes 
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GREGG  WRITER 
GRADED  READINGS 

is  successor  to  Gregg  XXJriter  Speed  Thrills 

• 

This  new  book,  to  be  presented  by  the  Gregg 
Writer  to  those  teachers  sending  us  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  90%  or  more  of  their  pupils,  is  composed 
of  Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  the 
Key.  It  is  so  printed  that  the  counted  type  key 
comes  directly  opposite  the  corresponding  page  of 
shorthand  all  through  the  book.  Being  printed  for 
distribution  only  to  those  teachers  using  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  it  will  not,  of  course, 
he  on  sale. 

Gregg  W  riter  Graded  Readings  is  the  most  use¬ 
ful  teacher-help  ever  devised  for  the  teacher  of 
beginning  and  intermediate  shorthand,  just  as  the 
Gregg  Writer  itself  is  practically  indispensable  in 
the  modern  shorthand  classroom. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  Gregg  Writer 
service,  write  us  for  sample  pages  of  Gregg  Writer 
Graded  Readings,  and  let  us  tell  you  what  the 
magazine  will  do  for  you  and  your  pupils. 

School  rate:  $1  a  year 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

i6  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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cause  he  finds  that  they  are  quick,  neat,  and 
accurate  and  can  do  better  work.  I  wouldn’t 
think  of  dropping  the  O.  G.  A.  work  from 
my  program.” 

So  said  one  teacher  whose  school  we  visited 
a  year  ago.  She  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
for  her  accomplishments  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contests  and  in  the  Teachers’  Contest. 

Good  Notes — Good  Transcript 

If  a  man  dictates  a  letter  to  a  girl  and  a 
correct  transcript  is  handed  back  to  him,  he 
knows  that  she  writes  a  legible  style  of  short¬ 
hand;  but  if  she  cannot  transcribe  her  notes 
accurately,  he  is  pretty  certain  that  she  does 
not  write  a  legible  style.  It  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  keen  interest  that  business 
men  are  taking  in  our  activities.  I  recall  one 
executive  saying  to  me,  “By  golly!  that  is 
just  what  is  wrong  with  my  secretary — she  is 
careless  about  her  shorthand.  She  takes  dic¬ 
tation  as  fast  as  I  give .  it  to  her,  but  she 
stumbles  over  her  notes  when  transcribing  it, 
and  I  have  to  return  a  good  many  letters  to 
be  done  over.  She  wasn’t  that  way  when  she 
came  here.  I  wonder  if  she  can  qualify  on 
that  O.  G.  A.  test.  I  will  ask  her  to  try.” 

It  does  not  take  long  for  the  business  men 
of  a  community  to  find  out  how  well  a 
teacher  trains  her  students,  and  once  he  finds 
that  she  trains  them  efficiently  and  well,  he 
goes  to  that  school  for  his  office  help.  The 
teacher  is  the  salesman  for  her  students  and 
for  her  school,  and  it  behooves  her  to  train 
her  students  to  become  skillful  and  efficient 
shorthand  writers. 

Why  Penmanship  Practice? 

Shorthand  penmanship  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  lesson — indeed  with  the  very 
first  stroke  that  the  student  puts  on  paper. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  teach  the  students 
that  ^  is  a  short  curved  stroke,  but  you  should 
teach  him  how  it  should  curve.  Do  not  let 
him  develop  any  bad  habits  that  will  impede 
his  progress  later  through  ill-advised  or  mis¬ 
guided  efforts  nowl 

Start  with  a  short  preliminary  talk  about 
shorthand  writing,  its  purpose,  and  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  Point  out  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  shorthand  must  be  written  not  only 
fluently  and  correctly,  but  rapidly  as  well ; 
therefore,  they  must  not  start  by  drawing 
the  characters  slowly  and  laboriously.  Demon¬ 
strate  on  the  blackboard  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  writing  shorthand  and  drawing  it;  then 
insist  upon  their  writing  it  lightly  and  fluently. 

Elements  of  Good  Style 

An  important  element  of  shorthand  writing 
is  rhythm — that  is,  a  smooth,  even,  gliding 
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motion  from  one  character  to  another.  A 
writer’s  speed  can  be  increased  75  per  cent 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  motion  between 
characters.  The  reading  exercises  given  at 
the  end  of  each  lesson  in  the  Manual  may  be 
used  for  rhythm  drill  writing.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  student  write  each  outline  so 
rapidly,  although  he  must  write  it  fluently, 
but  he  should  learn  to  write  smoothly,  not 
jerkily,  and  gradually  increase  his  speed 
while  still  persevering  a  smooth,  even,  flowing 
motion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chief  elements  of  a 
good  style  of  writing  and  the  basis  of  a  good, 
practical  foundation  are : 

(a)  Smooth,  even  and  light  lines,  secured  by  writing 
with  a  free,  easy  movement 

(b)  Characters  which  are  correct  in  curvature,  slant, 
and  method  of  joining 

(c)  Characters  which  are  correct  in  size  and  pro¬ 
portion 

(d)  Close  and  uniform  spacing  between  outlines. 

But  there  are  finer  distinctions  to  be  made. 
Your  students  can  get  a  getieral  idea  of  the 
form  of  k,  but  a  general  idea  will  not  answ^er. 
It  is  necessary  that  k  should  curve  more 
deeply  at  the  end  in  order  to  make  joinings 
easy.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  develop  the 
analytical  eye  of  your  students,  so  that  they 
will  not  only  know  what  good  notes  are  but 
will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  their  own 
notes  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

Good  Tools  Necessary 

When  you  have  finished  with  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  talk  on  the  purpose  of  good  writing, 
and  the  importance  of  acquiring  it  before 
shorthand  can  be  made  a  commercial  asset, 
and  when  you  have  stressed  the  necessity  for 
cultivating  the  “Argus  Eye”  for  analyzing 
their  own  notes,  point  out  that  good  work  de¬ 
pends  upon  good  tools.  The  best  results  in 
shorthand  penmanship  practice  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  when  a  good  pen  or  pencil  and 
good  paper  are  used.  Good  position  at  the 
desk  is  also  essential. 

While  a  fountain  pen  is  preferable,  if  the 
student  wishes  to  use  a  pencil  he  should  be 
particular  to  get  a  good  quality  of  lead— 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft — and  keep  the 
point  well  sharpened.  Any  good  penmanship 
paper  with  a  smooth  writing  surface  may  be 
used,  but  it  should  be  ruled  in  order  to  guide 
the  student  in  maintaining  proportion  and 
even  spacing  between  outlines. 

Developing  Proper  Curves 

The  development  of  k  and  <7,  r  and  I  out 
of  some  familiar  exercise  or  letter  has  the 
effect  of  disarming  the  student  of  fear  at  the 
outset  and  forcing  him  to  write  the  characters 
correctly  and  smoothly. 
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To  illustrate:  You  might  commence  by  erroneous  idea  that  shorthand  is  difficult  to 
telling  the  students  that  they  have  written  write.  Show  them  that  the  reason  for  curv- 

these  curves  a  great  many  times  in  their  long-  ing  r  and  /  most  at  the  beginning  and  k  and  g 

hand  writing.  I  like  to  use  the  word  facility  most  at  the  end  is  because  it  is  more  natural 

to  show  the  students  how  many  of  the  short-  to  write  the  strokes  that  way,  as  will  be 

hand  characters  they  make  while  writing  that  seen  by  examining  these  strokes  in  the  word 
single  word.  This  steers  them  away  from  the  facility. 

Drill  I — Horizontal  Curves 

Ovals  Develop  G  and  K,  R  and  L 

The  best  way  to  develop  free  and  fluent  not  let  them  pause  or  stop  unnecessarily  be- 

motion  in  shorthand  writing,  as  in  longhand,  tween  characters.  Insist  upon  smooth  writing, 

is  to  give  the  students  a  preliminary  drill  to  Write  the  direct  oval  exercise  large  and 
“warm  up”  on.  Use  the  flat  oval  with  the  small  for  /  and  r.  Pick  out  some  of  the 
indirect  motion  for  g  and  k;  then  follow  with  words  in  the  O.  G.  A.  test  this  month  con- 

sufficient  practice  on  the  characters  to  enable  taining  these  horizontal  curves.  Some  of 

the  students  to  write  them  pretty  well.  Do  them  follow  the  exercises  in  Drill  I. 

Exercise,  really,  class,  fellows,  undeveloped,  pleasant,  good,  sacrifice,  athletics, 
seek,  applying,  vogue,  college,  capacity,  getting,  legitimately,  gone,  great. 

A  very  good  way  to  practice  these  words  narrow.  The  student  is  now  ready  to  write 
is  to  dissect  them  and  build  them  up  char-  the  word  in  full,  but  he  must  not  write  s 

acter  by  character.  Take,  for  instance,  the  too  long.  It  should  be  short,  properly  curved, 

word  fellows:  drill  a  moment  or  two  on  the  and  have  correct  slant. 

consonant  f;  practice  fc  a  few  times,  then  Observe  that  the  hump  is  preserved  in  re¬ 
add  /.  Point  out  that  the  beginning  of  /  takes  versed  curves  of  unequal  length,  such  as  class 
place  at  the  intersection.  Add  o,  emphasizing  and  great.  McClure’s  “Practical  Drills”  gives 

that  this  hook  be  made  small,  deep,  and  a  helpful  exercise  on  this  stroke  (Plate  5). 

Drill  II — Straight  Lines 

M,N,  D,  T,  J,  Ch,Sh 

There  are  a  great  many  straight  lines  in  suit  of  a  shaky,  crooked  “judgment,”  and  in 

the  O,  G.  A.  test  this  month  so  it  might  be  that  way  impress  upon  the  students  the  fact 

well  to  give  the  students  some  special  drill  that  straight  lines  must  be  made  straight, 

on  straight  lines.  You  might  conjure  up  a  It  reejuires  practice,  that’s  all.  Follow  the 

picture  of  the  pitiable  plight  of  a  “subject”  movement  drills  by  practice  on  the  words  con- 

hobbling  along  with  a  bent  back,  or  the  re-  taining  straight  lines: 

Own,  judgment,  ideas,  subject,  make,  mistake,  merely,  something,  whom, 
naturally,  general. 

Drill  III — Vertical  Curves 

B,  P,  V,  T,  and  S 

The  small  letter  s  is  popular  this  month  b,  />,  s,  v,  f,  s.  The  first  line  embraces  the 

and  some  special  practice  on  it  will  not  be  direct  oval  exercise  and  the  second  line  the 

amiss.  First,  however,  devote  a  few  minutes  indirect  oval  exercise 

to  the  exercises  in  Drill  III,  as  they  give  the  Then  pick  out  the  words  in  the  test  that 
motion  used  in  writing  the  vertical  curves,  contain  s: 

Best,  some,  studies,  standing,  sometimes,  as,  certain,  still,  these,  things,  advise, 
sentiment,  serious,  decently. 
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Call  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
formation  of  the  other  strokes  in  the  outline. 
What  is  the  chief  difference  between  standing 
and  sometime? 

Phrasing 

You  may  conclude  the  drills  by  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  purpose  and  importance  of 
phrasing  small  words.  Pick  out  phrases  that 
occur  in  the  copy  for  practice. 

Test  as  Speed  Exercise 

After  the  test  has  been  practiced  in  this 
way,  some  teachers  find  it  very  effective  to 
dictate  the  copy  as  a  speed  exercise.  An  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  dictating  is  that  it  de¬ 
velops  the  get-away  stroke — the  fade-out 
light  line  at  the  end  of  characters — by  forcing 
the  student  to  think  of  the  next  character  he 
is  going  to  make.  The  get-away  stroke  is 
very  important  in  shorthand  writing.  It  is 
the  only  way  that  fluency  and  smoothness  of 
writing  can  be  had.  It  is  accomplished  by 
lifting  the  pen  while  it  is  still  in  motion  and 
gliding  straight  to  the  next  character. 

Pointers  to  Pass  On 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Globe,  gives  us  these  three 
pointers  for  shorthand  writing:  “Firstly,  you 
will  need  a  firm  determination  to  persevere. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  stick  to  your  study 
regularly  every  day,  no  matter  what  happens. 
Get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning.  Morn¬ 
ing  study  is  the  best. 

“Secondly,  remember  that  the  secret  of  mas¬ 
tery  is  Repetition.  Repeat,  repeat,  repeat.  It’s 
the  continual  going  over  and  over  a  subject 
that  brings  skill,  much  more  than  intense 
concentration.  Success  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
remitting  practice. 

“Thirdly,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  Don’t  be 
sloppy-minded.  Master  each  lesson  before 
you  go  on  to  the  next.  Get  things  exactly 
right.  Practice  and  practice  and  practice  until 
it  comes  easily.’’ 

This  sounds  like  good  material  to  pass  on 
to  the  students ! 
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In  the  history  of  the  world,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  yellow  metal  has  not 
been  the  “precious  metal,’’  more  sought  after"® 
than  any  other.  All  researches  show  that 
man  knew  of  it  before  he  knew  of  any  other 
metal  and  that  it  was  everywhere,  in  a”  sense, 
the  standard  of  .value.  The  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  founders  of  the  very  oldest  civili¬ 
zations,  expended  their  skill  in  fashioning 
ornaments  from  it;  and  what’*®  the  ancient 
Hebrews  thought  of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  with  which 
they  could  compare  those’^  “precepts  of  the 
Lord’’  which  were  the  greatest  factors  in 
their  national  life.  “More  to  be  desired  are 
they  than  gold,’’  chanted  the  psalmist,  “Yea,'*® 
than  much  fine  gold.” 

Some  of  the  Oriental  people  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  it,  for  was  it  not  in  its  color  and 
luster  like  the  sun,’”  the  god  of  their  idolatry? 

In  medieval  times  it  played  a  great  part 
in  history,  for  a  whole  science  was  built 
around  it — the  science*®®  of  alchemy.  “Gold 
is  the  most  perfect  substance  in  the  world” 
the  alchemists  declared,  and  they  used  their 
.science  and  magic  in  vain  attempts  to***  find 
means  of  turning  other  metals  into  it.  With 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  chemical  elements,  it  be¬ 
came  clear**®  that  such  transformations  could 
not  be  brought  about.  The  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  gold  acquired  by  the  alchemists 
in  their  vain  search  has  served***  as  a  basis 
for  a  more  scientific  study  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  metal. 

Fir.st  of  all  gold  is  a  chemical  element.  It 
is*""  a  bright  yellow,  lustrous,  very  heavy  metal 
(19.31  times  heavier  than  water)  and  it  melts 
at  a  temperature  of  about***  1945"  F.  It  is 
a  good  conductor,  but,  needless  to  say,  it  is 
seldom  put  to  any  of  the  practical*®  every- 
dav  uses. 

In  its  pure  state  gold  has  one  qualitv  which 
unfits  it  for  hard  usage — it  is  soft ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  almost**®  always  mixed  with 
harder  metals,  the  mixture  being  known  as 
an  alloy.  These  alloys  are  usually  copper, 
silver,  iron,  platinum,  and  electrum. 

The  pureness  of*®®  gold  used  for  jewelry  is 
measured  by  carats.  “Twenty-four  carats” 
is  the  standard  of  measurement,  for  it  means 
absolute  pureness.  In  nearly  all  countries**® 
goM  coins  are  made  nine-tenths  pure. 

Gold  has  two  properties  which  are  more 
interesting  than  any  of  those  mentioned  above. 
It  is  the  most*®®  malleable  of  the  metals — that 
is,  can  be  hammered  out  into  a  sheet  of  in¬ 
credible  thinness — and  it  is  extremely  ductile 
— or  can  be  drawn**®  out  to  a  great  length 
without  breaking.  Skillful  operators  have 


“It  is  not  what  we  receive  but  what  we 
give  that  makes  us  prosper.  If  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  no  more  than  we  are*®  paid  to 
do  our  dimensions  will  never  increase,  our 
position  will  never  become  more  important 
and  our  work  will  never  deserve  more  re¬ 
muneration.”  (48) 


** California — Here  I  Come** 

Key  to  "Bear  Flag” 

By  E.  Shirley  Radke 

Reading  left  to  right,  beginning  zvith  his 
nose:  He.  literature,  oculist,  endow,  which, 
to  have,  gone,  to-too-two,  believe-belief,  be- 
but-by,  fib,  give-given,  occur,  remunerate, 
taken,  month,  truth-to  our-at  our,  let-letter, 
the,  gorilla,  last,  only,  rule,  mine-mind,  lilac, 
mug,  trim;  in-not,  reorganize,  gladly,  wonder, 
mention,  rotation,  soon,  greatly,  versify,  toiler. 

Cannot,  new,  real-regard,  old.  key,  make, 
merry,  go-good,  look;  time,  peer,  rodent,  mud, 
lock,  rendition,  oral,  grail,  manner :  lay-like, 
keen,  gray,  erase,  ordinary,  well-will,  railroad, 
lack-lake :  froth,  care,  rattan,  numb-number, 
narrate,  glad,  smile;  meantime,  radius,  con¬ 
tort,  glint,  kettle,  salient :  rumor,  acknowledge, 
praise,  intense,  lower,  three. 

Eye:  Can,  a-an,  are-our;  neck:  if,  have 
been. 

Ground:  Can,  watch,  are-our,  upon,  reason, 
enjoy,  raw-row,  oasis,  cannon,  most,  if,  have, 
part,  seat-set,  have  been,  be-but-by,  after, 
rows-rose,  judgment,  towTi,  could,  shall-ship, 
change-which,  easy,  judge,  sure-shoe,  mental, 
very,  obtains,  rot-wrote,  self-centered,  coop¬ 
erate,  information,  is-his,  for,  have.  Orient, 
hours,  word,  car-correct,  at,  would,  clerk, 
friend ;  principal -principle,  similar,  them,  sen¬ 
tence.  knee,  any,  am-more,  full,  value,  must, 
California,  was,  admitted,  to  the,  union,  Sep¬ 
tember.  9,  1850,  (period),  handful,  circular, 
even,  touch-teach,  curriculum,  data,  direct, 
astigmatism. 


A  paper  prepared  for  a  Geography 
Methods  Class 

By  Mildred  McGill,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

and  selected  for  reproduction  in  ‘‘The  Idaho 
Teacher"  from  vjhich  <v:e  are  reprinting  it 

Problem :  Gold  was  at  one  time  worshipped 
as  a  lesser  brother  to  the  sun.  Why  do 
vou  now  often  hear  the  statement,  “Gold  is 
dead”?* 
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drawn  gold  out  into  such  a  tiny  wire  that  it 
takes  nine  hundred  miles  of““  it  to  weigh 
one  pound. 

The  Latin  name  of  gold  is  “aurum,”  its 
symbol  the  abbreviation  Au. 

The  chief  use  made  of  gold  is  in®“  the 
making  of  coins.  This  is  the  only  medium 
of  exchange  which  is  freely  accepted  in  return 
for  all  services  and  in  exchange  for  all"" 
other  kinds  of  property  by  every  race  in  the 
world.  At  present,  however,  there  is  very 
little  gold  in  circulation. 

An  enormous  amount  of  the"*  “precious 
metal”  is  used  in  making  jewelry  and  orna¬ 
ments,  but  little  by  little  this  use  is  dwindling. 

A  large  amount  is  also  used  in  dentistry,** 
gilding  or  lettering,  and  for  coloring  glass 
and  chinaware. 

Long,  long  ago  people  did  not  delve  deep 
in  the  earth  for  their  supply  of*“  gold.  They 
just  took  what  nature  had  left  for  them  on 
the  surface.  It  was  frequently  found  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel  along  a  river’s**  course. 
When  so  found  it  is  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed 
with  silver  and  occurs  in  all  sizes  from  tijiy 
sparkling  particles  to  nuggets"*  of  fair  size. 
The  largest  nugget  ever  found  free  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  was  discovered  in  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  weighed  183’*®  pounds.  It  was 
worth  $50,000.  All  gold  does  not  exist  in  a 
free  state.  Much  of  it  exists  in  ores  or 
gold-’“bearing  rocks.  Gold-bearing  rocks  are 
especially  plentiful  in  mountainous  regions. 

To  obtain  gold  from  alluvial  sources  only 
a  simple  washing  is  necessary.  These  sur¬ 
face’”  deposits  are  called  “placers,”  and  most 
of  them  are  shallow  and  quickly  exhausted. 
Naturally  they  are  the  more  conspicuous  and 
enticing  sources  of  gold,  and”*  in  almost 
every  case  where  the  discoveries  are  made 
they  are  followed  by  the  rush  of  thousands 
to  the  spot.  It  has  been  metal  of"*  this 
easily  attainable  variety  that  has  been  the 
most  sought  after.  The  “forty-niners,”  for 
example,  who  formed  the  endless  caravan 
across  the  desert  to**  California,  were  seeking 
“placer  gold,”  and  the  first  findings  in  the 
Klondike  region,  in  Australia,  and  South 
America  were  of  the  same  variety. 

At  first***  every  man  washed  his  own  gold 
in  a  simple  sheet  iron  pan.  This  pan  was 
circular  in  shape  and  about  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  in*"  diameter.  It  was  filled  with 
the  “pay  dirt”  and  by  means  of  a  shaking 
movement  the  bulk  material  was  carried  away. 
The  gold  was  finally®*®  recovered  by  careful 
washing  in  a  smaller  pan. 

Later,  hydraulic  machinery  was  introduced 
— powerful  machinery  which  by  means  of  its 
forcibly  driven  streams  of  water**  tears  out 
gravel  and  soil  and  boulders  in  the  gold  bear¬ 
ing  regions  and.  by  a  system  of  gratings, 
separates  the  gold  from  the  worthless  ma¬ 
terial.**®  This  is  a  wasteful  process,  wasteful 
not  of  gold,  but  of  soil — and  it  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  forbidden  in  well  settled  places,  as  in 
California.*" 

To  take  its  place,  in  sections  where  “placer” 
gold  exists,  another  method  which  employs 
dredges  has  been  introduced. 

When  gold  does  not  exist  in  the’®*®  free 
state  but  in  ores  or  in  gold-bearing  rock  it 


must  be  mined  like  any  other  metal  by  means 
of  great  shafts  sunk  into’*"  the  earth.  After 
the  rock  with  its  precious  admixture  of  gold 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  there  remains  much 
to  be  done  before  the  gold’"®  is  in  an  easily 
recognizable  state.  The  treatment  given  gold- 
bearing  ore  depends  largely  on  what  other 
substance  enters  into  its  composition,  but  the 
preliminary'®’*  process  is  usually  the  same. 

The  ore  is  crushed  and  ground  into  a  fine 
powder  by  a  stamping  machine  and  is  then 
passed  over  copper""  plates  covered  with 
mercury.  This  substance  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  gold,  and  as  the  ore  passes  over  it,  it 
draws  out  the  gold  particles”"  and  lets  the 
other  material  pass  by.  The  pulpy  mass  of 
mercury  and  gold  which  results  is  known  as 
amalgam.  This  is  first  squeezed  to""  “force 
out  the  excess  mercury,  and  the  hard  amalgam 
which  remains  is  heated  until  the  mercury 
distills  and  passes  off  in  vapor,  leaving  the 
gold.””’*  There  are  other  processes  of  extrac¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  much  more  complicated. 

The  era  of  gold  discovery  dates  back  to 
1848,’”®  when  a  small  lump  of  gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  El  Dorado  County,  California. 
The  story  of  the  rush  which  followed  this 
find  is  a  familiar”"  tale  to  readers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

A  year  later  a  similar  discovery  was  made 
in  New  South  Wales,  which  was  followed 
by  a  more  important””  find  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  New  mines  were  also  discovered 
in  Russia  during  this  period. 

The  finding  of  the  Comstock  Lode  in 
Nevada  was’"*  the  next  great  discovery  of 
the  precious  metal. 

In  1884  there  was  discovered  in  the  Wit- 
waters  end  of  the  Transvaal  a’”®  deposit  of 
gold  that  was  destined  to  surpass  in  magni¬ 
tude  every  other  find  of  the  precious  metal 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  most’*"  surprising  find  of  modern 
times,  however,  was  the  finding  of  gold 
placers  of  the  Klondike  in  1894.  Since  that 
time  placers”"  have  been  found  in  the  Cape 
Nome  regions  of  Alaska. 

At  present  the  most  important  gold  hearing 
district  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States’*"  is  that  of  Cripple  Creek.  Colorado. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  at  one  time  gold 
was  one  of  the  splendid  things  of  life,  a 
lesser’"®  brother  to  the  sun.  It  glittered  on 
statues  and  furnishings,  on  pictures  and  books, 
tables  and  altars,  uniforms  and  bridal  clothes, 
on  heads  of  kings,”"  and  brows  of  saints :  it 
caressed  the  necks  of  women  and  encircled 
the  arms  of  men.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous 
ornament  in  the  world""  and  the  faithful 
m'nister  of  Riches. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Tut¬ 
ankhamen.  containing  so  many  obiects  of  gold 
or  decorated  with  gold,  gives”’*  a  glimpse 
of  the  wide  employment  of  gold  thirty-three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

But  about  a  century  ago  gold  began  gradu¬ 
ally  to  change’*"  its  ways.  It  vanished  from 
furniture  and  weapons  and  all  articles  that 
man  used  daily;  it  withdrew  from  kingdoms 
and  the  church ;  henceforth  it  would’^"  serve 
onlv  the  interests  of  men. 

The  generations  of  to-day  have  seen  it  and 
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know  it  only  as  the  unchanging  measure  of 
wealth.  To-day  gold''"*"  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  even  in  the  form  of  money.  Wealth 
has  chosen  a  more  frail  substance  as  her  sym¬ 
bol — the  most  perishable  and  meanest  of'®” 
materials — paper. 

Gold  still  dangles  from  women’s  ears  and 
winds  about  their  necks  and  wrists  and 
fingers.  It  shows  itself  timidly  in  minute 
trifles  of'*®*  men’s  dress,  and  takes  refuge — 
its  last  hiding  place — in  the  cavities  of  de¬ 
caying  teeth. 

This  is  not  because  of  a  scarcity.  Gold  has 
never'*®*  been  so  abundant  as  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  simply  because  Reason  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  making  the  world  over.  At  first 
she'*®*  intended  to  destroy  gold,  then,  on 
second  thought,  she  transformed  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  into  coin.  Gold  gave  up  all  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  embellish  the  world'*®*  and  at  the 
same  time  became  king  of  the  earth.  Then 
gradually  caime  its  fall.  When  it  was  no 
longer  the  resplendent  symbol  of  all"*®  that 
was  greatest  of  man,  but  an  all  powerful 
sovereign  of  the  world,  man  no  longer  ad¬ 
mired  it  as  a  precious  substance.  Little  by 
little”®*  the  ancient  respect  for  gold  vanished. 
As  a  means  of  exchange  weren’t  other  things 
more  convenient  and  available — ^paper,  for  in¬ 
stance — which  is  lighter  and”*®  easier  to 
handle? 

Gold  had  begun  to  lose  its  importance  as 
coin  at  the  very  moment  it  ceased  to  symbol¬ 
ize  divinity,  sanctity,  perfection,  and  author¬ 
ity.'"* 

Some  day  gold  will  again  burst  out  and 
return  to  the  light  of  the  sun  because  there 
is  such  a  great  accumulation  of  it’**®  each 
year.  But  the  resurrection  will  not  be  as 
simple  and  easy  a  thing  as  many  suppose. 

Gold  is  dead  because  it  endeavored  to  domi¬ 
nate’*®*  the  world  in  place  of  other  and  more 
legitimate  authorities,  and  because  it  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  in  man  that  longing  for  the 
impossible’**®  which  it  aroused  in  him.  It  will 
come  to  life  again  only  on  that  day  when 
these  legitimate  authorities  shall  have  been 
reestablished ;  and  gold’*®*  and  man  shall  each 
be  servant  and  master  with  a  less  feverish 
desire  to  dominate  each  other.  (1992) 


Lesson  One 

W  ords 

Air,  Harry,  dally,  drain,  hark,  tee,  gig, 
creek,  cam,  dray,  griddle,  dig,  dream,  emit, 
gay,  kin,  greed,  kneel,  hacked,  enigma,  tarry, 
gill,  Mamie,  limb,  lit,**  lick,  lack,  mate,  rare, 
ram,  trait,  trim,  tat,  treadle,  rigged,  decade, 
ray,  trammel,  technique,  middy,  Ned.  (41) 

Sentences 

I  will  take  the  lake  trail  at  the  mill.  Will 
he  get  the  meal  at  the  mill  ?  He  will  get  the 
lady  a  ticket  at**  the  arena.  The  lad  would 
not  take  the  lady  in  the  rig.  May  Harry 
meet  me  at  Allegheny?  The  grain  will  need 
more  rain.  The*®  cattle  came  in  at  the  gate. 


Nellie  will  make  Carrie  a  red  hat.  The  maid 
would  not  take  the  granite  kettle.  Mamie  will 
make  him®*  a  cake.(77) 


Lesson  Two 

Words  ♦ 

Alfa,  bean,  brick,  braid,  blade,  etch,  bag, 
bench,  pallid,  belt,  cramp,  challis,  chamber, 
channel,  frappe,  crib,  chicken,  crept,  drench, 
lashed,  fairy,  fillet,  fret,  gin,  gashed,*®  grape, 
jag,  hinge,  leaf,  level,  panicky,  phlegm,  shelf, 
shaved,  pepper,  vat,  verb,  jelly,  lynch,  pegged, 
lava,  hatch,  jam,  hemp,  frill,  mashed,  jagged. 
(47) 

Sentences 

He  gave  me  a  check  for  the  grain.  He  may 
reply  by  letter.  I  shall  catch  the  late  train. 
Will  he  give  me  a  check**  before  I  get  the 
beef?  Every  name  will  be  given  in  the  letter. 
Jack  will  play  a  good  game.  Let  the  Jap 
trim  the  cherry*®  tree  for  Mr.  Bailey.  The 
dish  fell  from  the  ledge  by  the  bridge.  Mr. 
Beech  will  change  the  plan  for  the  shaft. 
Will  he  put®*  the  villain  in  jail  if  he  cannot 
give  bail? (84) 


Lesson  Three 

Words 

Afloat,  awe,  boric,  broker,  veto,  chlorine, 
dogma,  hockey,  pony,  drawl,  crony,  locker, 
joke,  harrow,  mow,  mown,  flotilla,  oblique, 
troche,  shot,  toga,  roar,  pone,  pot,  mop,®*  float, 
Poe,  ohm,  haughty,  Reno,  craw,  fawn,  dolly, 
fraught,  docket,  gall,  melody,  donate,  parody, 
clove,  mock,  logged.  (42) 

Sentences 

John  will  not  row  the  boat  far  from  shore. 
The  jolly  jockey  will  call  on  Judge  Roach. 
Bob  will  put  all  of  our  coal  in**  the  bin. 
Polly  will  bolt  the  door.  The  letter  had  a 
friendly  tone.  Mr.  Horan  bought  a  polo  pony 
for  Paul.  The  top  which  Dora®*  brought 
Bobby  will  make  him  very  happy.  Nora  told 
me  about  the  show  at  Moline.  The  collie 
dog  drove  the  sheep  from  the  lawm.  He®® 
broke  the  hinge  on  the  door  of  the  auto. (84) 


Lesson  Four 

W  ords 

Hoop,  ductile,  luck,  rook,  flood,  bootjack, 
toughen,  truck,  tulle,  yodle,  queer,  quaff,  wed¬ 
lock.  wafer,  welt,  groove,  win,  yelp,  moo. 
bamboo,  juggle,  pup,  cud,  noodle,  muffle,*® 
ruby,  plume,  yearbook,  Wilbur,  wagged,  Dud¬ 
ley,  woof,  Norway,  redwood,  weapon,  mullet, 
wigwag,  gruff,  muddy,  yaw,  cult,  brutal, 
maroon,  shoed.  (44) 
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Sentences 

We  may  become  great  if  we  do  our  work 
well.  We  will  call  on  you  after  you  move 
away.  Wilbur  met  Mr.  York  at  Yale.*  We 
shall  await  your  letter.  He  broke  a  twig 
from  the  willow  tree  on  Broadway.  We  will 
put  the  wolf  on  the  truck  for  you.”  The 
dove  lit  on  the  roof  of  the  hut  above  the 
bluff.  *  Will  you  get  the  chicken  from  the 
coop  for  the  cook?  It  will*  be  very  cool 
by  noon.  The  team  could  not  pull  the  wagon 
from  the  mudhole.(90) 


Lesson  Five 

Words 

Amass,  accede,  alas,  awning,  cress,  cinch, 
abrasion,  sank,  blank,  sex,  taxi,  casino,  thaw, 
Kathryn,  chancery,  chasm,  conception,  cosy, 
dance,  dross,  easel,  encroach,  enroll,  eaves, 
faith,*  finance,  fleece,  horse,  spacious.  Italy, 
glanced,  empanel,  lattice,  fox.  lettuce,  loose, 
mason,  oppress,  oppression,  pink,  relax,  swivel, 
dazzle,  sonnet,  slid,  solid,  slipper,  theft, 
whistle.  (49) 

Sentences 

Alice  will  make  a  silk  dress.  We  will  ask 
him  to  speak  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Our  teas  are  on  sale*  in  all  the 
great  cities.  You  must  step  on  these  stones 
if  you  would  keep  from  getting  wet.  Will 
you  have  the  soles  on  your”  shoes  tacked 
or  sewed?  Please  state  when  you  desire  us 
to  ship  these  goods.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
clean  the  walls  after  the*  feast.  If  you  go 
in  swimming  you  must  not  go  beyond  the 
ropes  because  the  sea  is  very  rough.  (94) 


Lesson  Six 

Words 

Apprise,  Rabbi,  brine,  bide,  crouch,  ouch, 
aviation,  cube,  feudal,  affiliation,  trite.  Friar, 
clime,  drowsy,  dower,  spike,  fire,  Diana,  foil, 
spoil,  rescued,  shower,  spicy,  showily,  slice,* 
toiler,  stout,  whine,  twilight,  uranic,  viper, 
tyro,  Boyd,  Lloyd,  spry,  riot,  audio,  pipe, 
Irene,  finis,  slide,  bugle,  fiancee,  hire,  guise, 
glide,  fat,  fight,  fiat. (49) 

Sentences 

The  boys  will  enjoy  all  their  toys.  The 
puny  youth  brought  Beulah  a  cue  from  Cuba. 
Will  the  scout  scour  the  plow  for  Mr. 
Goudy?*  Irene  will  make  some  ice  cream  for 
Cyrus.  Will  you  tie  this  necktie  for  me? 
Leo  will  make  a  radio  for  Owen.  We  are 
going”  to  the  rodeo  at  Cheyenne.  Does 
Ophelia  know  the  area  of  Korea?  Myriads 
of  wisteria  blossoms  were  strewn  along  the 
path.  Do  you  know  where*  we  can  get  some 
fine  wire? (61) 


“No  stenographer  can  afford  to  dress  slov¬ 
enly,  go  with  unpolished  shoes  or  dirty  col¬ 
lars  or  cuffs,  or  have  finger  nails  beneath 
which  there  is  an*  abundance  of  alluvial  de¬ 
posit.”  (29) 

Business  Letters 

Letters  to  Salesmen 

(From  Gardner's  Constructive  Dictation,  page  1^6, 
letters  lo  and  i6) 

Mr.  E.  C.  Orton, 

Salesman  No.  125 
Dear  Sir : 

Upon  going  through  the  various  carloads 
for  distribution  at  Bangor,  we  note  that*  the 
car  of  sleds,  coasters,  velocipedes,  and  wagons 
has  apparently  been  overlooked  by  several  of 
our  salesmen. 

You  can  use  this  point  so  well,  we”  were 
in  hopes  you  would  have  a  great  many  orders 
for  this  car,  but  we  do  not  find  you  have 
contributed. 

It  is  our  desire*  to  complete  this  car  at  a 
very  early  date  and,  therefore,  we  request 
you  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  calling  on  your 
customers  during'"  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  Velocipedes  and  wagons  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  their  orders  for  sleds  and  coast¬ 
ers.  We  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever’* 
in  securing  a  nice  big  car  for  distribution  at 
Bangor.  There  are  a  dozen  men  working  on 
this  car  and  we  are  confident  that  you’”  can 
be  depended  upon  to  furnish  us  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  weight. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter, 
and  tell  us  that  we  can'*  load  a  nice  lot  of 
these  goods  for  your  customers. 

Yours  truly,  (187) 


Mr.  Frank  O.  Brooke, 

Salesman  No.  8. 

Dear  Sir : 

It  seems  that  they  are  making  up  carloads 
of  roofing  in  every  other  state  but  Ohio.* 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  a  back 
number  in  the  good  old  Buckeye  State,  and  I 
am  wondering  what  you  and  Mr.  Miller” 
could  accomplish  over  there  for  a  car  for 
shipment  from  Cleveland.  If  not  a  car  of 
roofing,  could  we  not  make  up  a  car  of* 
velocipedes,  sleds,  and  wagons? 

The  latter  three  items  can  be  shipped  to¬ 
gether.  The  minimum  weight  for  one  car  is 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

Come  back  at’"  me  strong  and  show  what 
you  can  do.  We’re  right  behind  you  with  the 
goods. 

Yours  very  truly,  (118) 


“He  who  follows  another  is  always  be¬ 
hind.”  (7) 
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JVayne  IF asey.  Go-getter 

By  J .  R.  Sprague 

Illustrated  by  Harry  Smith 
Front  “Business"  for  December,  IQ2^ 

When  a  man  has  been  selling  goods  on  the 
road  for  twenty  years,  as  1  have,  he  ought 
to  know  something  about  business.  Particu¬ 
larly  a“  traveling  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
size  up  his  customers  along  the  line  and  tell 
which  ones  are  heading  for  success  and  which 
are”  heading  the  other  way.  But  I’ll  confess 
that  I  was  fooled  by  Wayne  Wasey. 

My  acquaintance  with  Wayne  Wasey  dates 
back  to  about  three  years'®  ago  when  I  was 
on  one  of  my  regular  selling  trips  to  Overton. 
The  visit  hadn’t  been  very  profitable ;  a 
couple  of  buyers  I  w^anted’”  to  see  were  out 
of  town  and  my  big  account.  The  Hub,  had 
clamped  the  lid,  temporarily,  on  all  buying. 

I  was  walking  along  Market’*  Street  on  my 
way  back  to  the  hotel,  sort  of  gloomy,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  new  establishment 
open  for  business.  It’”  was  a  nice-looking 
store,  with  two  show  windows  all  dolled  up 
with  the  latest  stuff  in  men’s  ready-to-wear, 
hats  and  furnishings ;  and”®  above  the  door 
hung  a  sign  in  shiny  gilt  letters :  “W.  Wasey, 
The  Man  You  Eventually  W’ill  Patronize.” 

With  business  as  dull  as  it  was,®"®  I  de¬ 
cided  I’d  look  into  this  W.  Wasey  person  and 
see  if  he  might  not  become  a  customer  for 
Rock  Silk  Umbrellas.  On  the  principle**  that 
it’s  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry,  I  set  about 
trying  to  find  out  something  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  of  The  Man  You  Eventu¬ 
ally**  Will  Patronize. 

First,  I  dropped  into  the  drug  store  next 
door  to  W.  Wasey  and  chatted  with  the  drug¬ 
gist.  Wasey,  so  the  druggist  told  me,**  was 
a  mighty  fine  fellow,  a  prince,  and,  besides,  a 
go-getter. 

So  far  so  good.  For  further  information 
I  went  to  the  local  office*”  of  a  rating  agency 
and  there  I  learned  that  W.  Wasey  was 
twenty-nine  vears  old.  had  clerked  for  seven 
years  for  Frank  and  Company,**  clothiers, 
and  then  had  gone  into  business  for  himself. 
His  capital  was  about  $10,000,  partly  earned 
and  partly  left  him  by  a  relative.*”  He  was 
married,  steady,  and  reliable. 

Thus  assured.  I  marched  forth  to  sell  a  bill 
of  Rock  Silk  umbrellas  to  W.  Wasey,  The 
Man  You**  Eventually  Will  Patronize.  I 
found  him  at  the  front  of  his  store,  a  dim. 
energetic  lookine  person  with  a  fine  head  of 
browTi  hair  that”®  he  had  a  trick  of  brushing 
back  jerkily  with  his  hand  when  interested  or 
excited.  I  gave  him  my  card,  told  him  that 
mv  samples’*  were  doum  at  the  hotel,  and 
asked  him  to  come  down  and  look  them  over. 

‘‘Umbrellas,  umbrellas?”  he  said  in  his 
jerkv  way.  ‘‘No.  haven’t**  put  in  my  line  of 
umbrellas  yet.  Just  opened  up.  you  know. 
Mavbe  I’d  better  take  a  look  at  vour  stuff.” 

Together  we  started  for’*  the  Union  Hotel. 
On  the  sidewalk  he  suddenly  stopped.  Di¬ 


rectly  across  the  street  was  the  big  clothing 
store  of  Allen  and  Ward,  the  front  door®“’ 
invitingly  open. 

“You  don’t  sell  that  outfit  over  there,  do 
you?”  Wasey  asked  me.  I  answered  that  I 
did  not.  “All  right,  then,”  he  said,®*  “let’s  go. 
You  know,  I’ve  got  to  have  exclusive  lines. 
Can’t  afford  to  handle  the  same  stuff  these 
other  outfits  around  here  are  peddling.” 

At®”  the  hotel  he  picked  out  a  pretty  nice 
line  of  umbrellas.  Then  I  invited  him  to 
lunch.  My  firm  expects  me  to  decide  pretty 
largely®*  who  is  safe  to  sell  in  my  territory; 
and  I  have  found  that  an  informal  talk  of 
half  an  hour  or  so  gets  you  a*”  better  idea 
of  a  man’s  abilities  than  whole  pages  of  sta¬ 
tistical  reports. 

My  impression  of  this  Wayne  Wasey,  I 
must  say,  was  favorable.  He  was**  full  of 
pep  and  ambition  and  evidently  willing  to 
work.  He  told  me  that  he  was  at  his  store 
ahead  of  any  of  his  clerks®”  in  the  morning 
and  was  always  the  last  person  to  leave  at 
night.  One  thing  he  seemed  to  be  proud  of 
was  the  fact  that*”®  he  wrote  all  his  own 
newspaper  advertising.  In  his  pocket  he  had 
a  copy  of  that  morning’s  Overton  Tribune 
and  he  hauled  it  out  to*”  show  me  his  ad. 

Certainly  that  advertisement  was  striking. 
The  quarter  page  it  occupied  embodied  the 
announcement  that  Wayne  Wasey  was  offer¬ 
ing  Big  Values  in'*  men’s  suits  and  furnish¬ 
ings  and  that  he  guaranteed  satisfaction.  But 
the  announcement  had  been  squeezed  into  a 
small  block  of  type  because  so  much  of'”  the 
space  was  monopolized  by  a  picture — a  picture 
of  Mr.  Wasey  himself  that  showed  him  full 
face  toward  the  reader,  his  hair  brushed 
straight**  back  and  in  his  eyes  a  look  of  stern 
determination.  The  picture  was  labeled : 
“W.  Wasey,  The  Man  You  Eventually  Will 
Patronize.” 

While  I  looked*”  over  the  exhibit  he  kept 
peeking  into  my  face  the  way  a  person  does 
who  expects  to  be  praised ;  and  he  hardly 
waited  for  me**  to  finish  my  inspection  before 
he  said  eager-like : 

“Pretty  good  ad.  yes?  That  ought  to  show 
these  people  around  here  I’m  a  live  one,*” 
don’t  you  think?” 

I  didn’t  want  to  dampen  his  spirits  by 
speaking  my  real  thoughts  and  so  I  said  that 
it  was  a  fine-looking**®  picture  and  that  from 
it  anyone  ought  to  recognize  him  anywhere. 
He  brushed  back  his  hair  in  that  jerky  way 
of  his  and  leaned  across*”  the  table  excitedly. 

“That’s  the  ticket !”  he  said.  “Peonie  will 
recognize  me  and  when  they  do.  it  will  make 
them  think  of  buving  clothing.  I’ll**  bet 
Allen  and  Ward  know  by  this  time  they’ve 
got  a  real  competitor  across  the  street !” 

Of  course,  he  did  seem  a  little  self-cen¬ 
tered  ;  but*"  I  realized  that  he  was  new  in 
business.  A  good  many  fellows  just  getting 
into  the  game  fiplieve  that  the  nublic  is  in¬ 
terested  in  their**  personalities  instead  of  in 
the  aualitv  and  prices  of  the  goods  thev  sell, 
and  that  it  is  a  triumph  to  worry  competitors. 
I  suppose  it’*”  is  because  they  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  new  sensation.  One  day  a  man  is 
merely  a  private  citizen ;  the  next  day  his 
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sign  in  gilt  letters’*®  above  his  store  door  pro¬ 
claims  him  a  merchant  and  a  public  character. 

In  spite  of  his  touch  of  egotism,  Wayne 
W'asey  was  an  appealing  sort’®*"  of  chap  and 
I  liked  him.  He  was  so  terribly  anxious  to 
succeed  in  his  business  and  he  told  of  his 
plans  with  such  frankness,’*"*  talking  all  the 
while  in  that  jerky  way  of  his.  It  seems  that 
a  couple  of  years  before,  while  he  was  still 
a  clerk,  he”*®  had  married ;  and  some  of  his 
wife’s  friends  thought  she  hadn’t  made  much 
of  a  match.  Their  opinion,  it  appears,  was 
one  of  the  reasons”*  he  wanted  so  fiercely  to 
succeed.  One  couldn’t  help  indorsing  his 
ambition;  and  I  was  for  him  from  the  start. 
(1145) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 


Every  ambitious  stenographer  should  aim 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  shorthand.  (14) 


6^ 


Face  the  sun  and  the  shadows  fall  be¬ 
hind.  (18) 


A  Carnegie  Story 

Andrew  Carnegie  used  to  take  great  delight 
in  telling  a  fable  to  emphasize  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  inherited  wealth.  It  concerned  an 
old  Scotch  deer  hound.*  This  old  hound 
worked  hard  all  his  life  chasing  and  catching 
deer.  In  his  latter  days  he  determined  that 
his  children  should  not  be  obliged®*  to  work 
so  hard  in  order  to  live  and  be  happy.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thought  that  they  should 
have  to  tire  and  strain”  themselves  as  he  had 
done.  So  he  gathered  together  great  herds 
of  deer  and  drove  them  into  a  park  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  fence.  Then’®®  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  puppies  inside  the  enclosure,  where 
they  might  eat  deer  at  their  leisure  without 
having  to  race  all  over  the  country  to  catch’* 
them.  Having  arranged  his  family  affairs  in 
this  highly  satisfactory  manner,  the  well- 
meaning  old  deer  hound  laid  down  and  died 
happy. 

The  young  hounds’*®  of  course  lolled  idly 
about  the  park.  There  was  no  compelling 
necessity  for  their  hunting  or  exerting  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way,  and.  besides,  it  was'”  so 
much  pleasanter  to  lie  around  in  the  sun,  or 
in  the  shade,  according  to  the  season,  and 
sleep  and  dream — the  monotony  of  their**  ex¬ 
istence  being  varied  now  and  then  by  vicious 
fights  among  themselves.  As  a  result,  they 
ate  too  much  meat,  their  muscles  grew  weak 
and  flabby,**  they  got  the  mange,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  all  perished  miserably. 

One  needs  only  to  scan  the  newspapers  to 
realize  that  Carnegie’s  fable*®  is  being  enacted 
in  human  life  almost  daily.  The  richest 
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heritage  a  man  can  bequeath  to  his  children 
is  not  a  huge  ready-made  fortune,*'®  but  those 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and  body  that 
will  inspire,  urge,  and  enable  them  to  create 
their  own  fortunes.  Perhaps  Carnegie  was 
right”®  in  believing  that  the  only  way  in  which 
great  wealth  can  prove  a  blessing  to  its 
owner  when  he  himself  has  ceased  to  use  it”® 
in  his  work,  is  to  give  it  away  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  greatest  number  of  others  less 
fortunate  may  profit  by  it. (349) 


Key  to  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 

The  education  of  perceptive  power  cannot 
be  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  classroom. 
Every  meadow  and  every  woodland  is  a  col¬ 
lege,  and  every  city  square”  is  full  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Do  you  know  how  the  stream  flows,  how 
the  kingfisher  poises  above  it,  how  the  trout 
swims  in  it,  how  the”  ferns  uncurl  along  its 
hanks?  Do  you  know  how  the  human  body 
balances  itself,  and  along  what  lines  and 
curves  it  moves  in  walking,  in®'  running,  in 
dancing  ? 

Do  you  know  the  tones  and  accents  of 
human  speech,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the 
voices  of  the  forests  and  the’"®  sea?  If  not, 
you  need  culture  to  make  you  a  sensitive  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Every  true  university  should  make  room 
in’”  its  scheme  for  life  out-of-doors.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  John  Milton’s  plan  of 
a  school  whose  pupils  should  go  together”® 
each  year  on  long  horseback  journeys  and 
sailing  cruises  in  order  to  see  the  world.  .  .  . 
John  Burroughs  has  a  college  on  a  little  farm 
beside”®  the  Hudson ;  and  John  Muir  has  a 
university  called  Yosemite.  If  such  men  cross 
a  field  or  thicket  they  see  more  than  the  seven 
wonders”®  of  the  world.  That  is  culture.  And 
wnthout  it  all  scholastic  learning  is  arid,  and 
all  the  academic  degrees  known  to  man  are 
but  china”®  oranges  hung  on  a  dry  tree.  (231) 

Speaking  English  in 
England 

By  A.  IF.  Ferrin,  Trade  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Commerce 

From  ’’The  Nation’s  Business” 

“Pardon  me,  officer,  can  you  direct  me  to 
a  drug-store?” 

The  English  “bobby”  to  whom  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  addressed  looked  in  amazement  at 
the*  American  questioner.  He  had  seen  in 
the  sensational  newspapers  strange  stories  of 
American  drug-fiends,  but  to  have  one  accost 
him  thus  boldly  and  ask*®  where  to  get  drugs 
extinguished  his  equilibrium.  The  “constable” 
gasped  with  relief  when  the  American  ex¬ 
plained  that  what  he  wanted  was  some  anti¬ 
septic  for  a”  sore  throat,  and  cheerfully  di¬ 


rected  the  sufferer  to  the  "chemist-shop”  on 
“High  Street.”  “High  Street”  in  England 
is  Main  Street  in  America. 

Having  purchased*"*  his  medicine  without 
further  difficulty,  the  American,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  imagined  he  spoke  English,  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  tie  a  handkerchief  around 
his*“  sore  throat.  He  asked  the  chemist 
where  the  dry-goods  store  was  located. 

The  courteous  chemist  was  as  puzzled  as 
the  policeman.  A  “store”  in'*®  England  is  a 
warehouse;  what  dry -goods  might  be  was 
beyond  the  chemist’s  comprehension.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  handkerchiefs  solved  the  puzzle,  and 
the  chemist  sent  the”®  traveler  on  to  the 
“draper’s,”  who  “stocked”  handkerchiefs,  as 
well  as  “reels”  of  cotton,  “serviettes”  (never 
napkins),  “mantles,”  which  means  ladies’ 
cloaks,  and  many  other*"®  articles  which  the 
American  had  not  heard  called  by  the  names 
the  “shop  assistant”  gave  them. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  the  sore”®- 
throated  American  remembered  his  little  son 
awaiting  him  and  wished  to  take  some  candy 
and  peanuts.  He  stopped  at  the  confectioner’s 
— this  time  the”®  sign  was  intelligible — but 
when  he  asked  for  candy  and  peanuts,  he 
again  caused  astonishment.  The  confectioner 
had  “sweets”  and  “lollies”  and  “monkey  nuts,” 
but”®  he  had  never  heard  of  candy  and  pea¬ 
nuts.  He  sold  also  blocks  of  “cream  ice”  and 
“cordials,”  which  were  not  at  all  the  spicy 
liqueurs*®®  which  we  used  to  know  as  Bene¬ 
dictine,  Chartreuse,  etc.,  but  plain  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soda  pop.  ~ 

On  arrival  at  his  hotel  the  American  found 
“lunch”  ready.®*  The  table  was  “laid”  with 
“china”  and  “plate”  and  the  main  dish  was 
a  “pie” ;  but  it  was  not  an  apple  pie — that 
came  later*®®  under  the  title  of  “tart.”  The 
pie  was  a  meat  pie,  not  wholly  unknown  to 
the  .\merican,  who  had  lived  in  a  Vermont 
village. 

Undeterred*’®  by  the  morning’s  discom¬ 
fitures,  the  traveller  started  out  after  luncheon 
for  a  tour  of  the  town,  intending  to  take  a 
street  car;  but  he  could*®®  find  nobody  to  tell 
him  where  it  was  because  he  didn’t  call  it  a 
“tram”;  so  he  decided  to  be  extravagant  and 
take  an  automobile.**  But  it  was  not  an 
automobile,  it  was  a  “motor,”  propelled  by 
“petrol”  instead  of  by  gasoline.  In  his  ex¬ 
citement  at  trying  to  explain  his*®®  troubles  to 
the  chauffeur  he  broke  his  suspenders  and 
asked  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  haberdasher’s 
until  he  got  new  ones.  What  he  got**  first 
was  garters,  which  are  “suspenders”  in  Eng¬ 
land;  suspenders  are  “braces.” 

“I  should  like  some  socks,  too.”  he  said 
to  the  clerk.  “Oh,  you  mean**  half-hose.” 
answered  the  clerk,  who  had  travelled  a  bit 
himself  and  knew  that  when  Americans  speak 
of  “pants”  and  “vests,”  they  mean  trousers 
and®*  waistcoats.  Pants  and  vests  are  both 
underwear  in  England. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  hotel  again,  the 
now  partially  acclimatized  American  went 
up  to**  his  room  in  the  “lift.”  wrapped  a 
“rug”  around  him  and  sat  down  for  an 
evening’s  hard  studv  of  a  British  English 
dictionary,  which  is**  what  every  American 
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exporter  should  do  if  he  wants  to  advertise 
his  wares  successfully  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  glossary  shows  that  a  chemist  sells*"" 
“tablets,”  not  cakes,  of  soap,  and  “methylated 
spirits”  in  place  of  wood  alcohol ;  that  a 
monkey  wrench  is  a  “spanner,”  cheese  cloth 
is  “butter-muslin,”®*  absorbent  cotton  is  “cot¬ 
ton-wool,”  excelsior  is  “wood  wool.”  Many 
other  things  appear  in  England  under  appella¬ 
tions  strange  to  American  eyes  and  ears.  (648) 

A  Commission  Contract 
Case 

(Continued  from  the  June  American  Shorthand 
Teacher) 

Q  How  long  had^  you  been  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  business? 

A  Oh,  I  had  been  in  the  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness  for  about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q  Eighteen  years? 

A“®  Eight  or  nine  years. 

Q  Eight  or  nine  years. 

A  But  I  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
at  the  same  time. 

Q  Did  you“”®  have  a  partner  in  the  drug 
business?  A  I  did. 

Q  Are  you  a  pharmacist?  A  I  am. 

Q  Did  you  ever  have  a  real”^*  estate  trade 
before  this  of  any  kind? 

A  I  own  some  other  property. 

Q  You  do  ow'n  some  other  property?  And 
have  you  been  in*®”  any  other  real  estate  deal 
other  than  the  purchase  of  this  property 
where  you  say  you  own  and  this  piece  in 
question?  A  I  don’t****  understargl  you. 

Q  How  many  real  estate  deals  have  you 
been  in  in  the  last  ten  years? 

A  Oh.  just  three  counting  this  one. 

Q*«o  'j'jirec  counting  this  one?  When  you 
talked  with  Mr.  Dale  about  buying  this  prop¬ 
erty,  what  was  said  about  the  title  to  the 
property  ? 

A  I*‘  was  to  get  the  title  to  the  property. 

Q  Were  you  to  have  a  lawyer  examine  the 
title  for  you?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Who*"®*  was  that  lawyer?  Mr.  Gates, 

Q  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Dale  at  that  time  that 
you  wanted  him - 

A  I  told  him  that  I*^*®  wanted  my  lawyer 
to  examine  the  title  when  I  was  to  receive  it. 

Q  Had  you  consulted  vour  attorney  about 
the  purchase  of  it?  A**®  I  had. 

Q  Had  you  shown  him  this  receipt  which 
Mr.  Dale  gave  you  and  which  is  in  evidence? 

A  Not  until  t  gave  Mr.***"  Gates  the  case. 

Q  Not  until  you  gave  him  the  case?  When 
was  that? 

A  The  21st  day  of  April,  1923.*®” 

Q  You  saw  this  building  on  Sheridan  Road? 

A  Yes. 

Q  .\nd  you  knew  it  was  in  the  process  of 
construction?  A  Yes. 

Q  You***®  knew  the  mechanics  were  work¬ 
ing  on  it  and  the  material  men  w’ere  furnish¬ 
ing  materials? 

A  There  was  not  anybody  working  on  it  at 
that  time*®®*  and  had  not  been  for  some  time. 


Q  But  the  building  was  not  completed? 

A  It  was  not  completed. 

Q  And  Mr.  Dale  represented  to*"*®  you  that 
there  were  claims  against  the  property? 

A  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q  Mr.  Dale  represented  to  you  that  there 
were  claims  against  the**”  property? 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Some  Signs 

Fred:  You  think  she  does  not  love  you, 
but  have  you  any  proof  for  it? 

Jack:  Yes;  proofs  are  obtained  from  neg¬ 
atives  and  she  has*®  rejected  me  no  less  than 
three  times.  (32) 


/Irt  Appreciation 

As  a  great  treat,  mother  took  her  small  son 
to  hear  a  famous  soprano  sing.  Little  Willie 
was  much  interested  in  the  conductor  of  the*® 
orchestra. 

“Mummy,”  he  asked,  “why  does  that  man 
hit  at  the  woman  with  his  stick?” 

“He  is  not  hitting  at  her.  Be  quiet.” 

“Well,  then,®*  what  is  the  lady  hollerin’ 
for?” (56) 


Unfair  Dismissal 

“And  how'  did  Mr.  M’Carty  lose  his  job  on 
the  police  force?” 

“Sure  he  went  to  sleep  on  his  beat  and 
walked  into  headquarters  before*®  he  woke 
up.”  (28) 


Good  Suggestion! 

She:  What  is  the  matter,  dear?  You  look 
worried. 

He :  The  books  at  the  ofike  won’t  balance. 
She :  Why  don’t  you  buy  some  new 

ones? (25) 


Phonographic  Speech 

A  man  stood  patiently  before  the  receiving 
clerk’s  window  in  a  bank,  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  him  till  he  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion*®  of  the  money-taker  by  tapping  on  the 
glass. 

“Why  don’t  you  pay  attention  to  me?”  he 
asked,  petulantly. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir ;  but  we  don’t®*  pay  anything 
here.  Next  window,  please,”  was  the  polite 
response.  (60) 

No  Handicap 

Co-ed :  How  long  could  I  live  without 
brafhs  ? 

Prof:  Time  will  tell. (12) 
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didates  for  the  present  school  year.  Emergency  vacancies 
for  commercial  teachers  are  constantly  on  file.  If  avail¬ 
able,  now  or  later,  be  sure  to  notify  us. 

SPECIALISTS*  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  144-150  Odeon  Buililing,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


From  June  1  to  July  1 

Our  teachers  were  taken  for  high  schools  at  Rutland, 
Vt. ;  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Newton,  Mass. ; 
Hammonton,  N.  J. ;  and  for  Texas  College  for  Women, 
Denton,  Texas;  and  for  New  Castle  (Pa.)  Business  Col¬ 
lege  ;  McIntosh  School,  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Churchill  School  of 
Business,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  May  we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

6  WHITNEY  AVE.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager 
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<iA  Functional  Secretarial  Qurriculum 

( Continued  from  page  6) 


Nature  of  Course  to  he  Offered 

(11)  Having  reached  this  point,  we  have 
before  us  the  raw  material  of  the  curriculum, 
a  curriculum  which  is  based  upon  the  duties 
selected  from  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  the 
871  duties  for  secretaries.  At  this  point  it 
will  probably  be  advisable  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  course  that  the  school  intends 
to  offer — for  this  may  be  a  course  of  one 
year  after  high  school  graduation,  a  secre¬ 
tarial  course  of  four  years  in  high  school,  a 
secretarial  course  of  four  years  in  college,  a 
one-year  course  after  graduation  from  col¬ 
lege,  or  a  six  months’  course  after  graduation 
from  the  grades.  It  is  necessary  to  set  the 
limits  clearly  in  mind,  because  when  we  go 
down  into  the  succeeding  ten  per  cents  of  the 
F  list  the  question  of  selection  becomes  a 
more  and  more  serious  one  because  of  the 
corresponding  pressure  of  time  as  the  number 
of  selected  duties  increases. 

Analyzing  the  Second  Ten  Per 
Cent 

(12)  With  all  this  in  mind  we  may  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  second  ten  per  cent. 
Substantially  the  same  method  of  procedure 
is  involved  in  the  study  of  each  tenth,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  farther  the  study  pro¬ 
gresses  toward  the  less  frequent  duties,  the 
numbers  selected  from  each  tenth  will  grow 
fewer. 

Grouping  Material 

(13)  This  provides  us  with  all  the  raw 
material  for  the  curriculum,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  the  final  step  of  grouping  the  material 
and  throwing  it  into  teaching  units  of  optimal 
teaching  form.  So  small  a  volume  of  scien¬ 
tific  data  is  available  with  regard  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  material  in  pedagogic  form 
that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  putting  it  into  the  best  form  of  which  we 
are  capable,  as  a  sort  of  laboratory  exercise, 
and  then  trying  it  out  on  classes  and  revising 
it  before  releasing  it  for  general  use. 

Specifications  for  Teaching 
Subject  Matter 

When  the  material  is  turned  over  to  the 
teacher  for  trial  and  use  it  may  either  be 
in  the  form  of  a  detailed  textbook  or  of 


specifications.  The  specifications  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  say,  may  run  as  follows : 
The  course  in  English  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  secretary  has  to  dictate 
letters,  talk  over  the  telephone,  order  sup¬ 
plies,  write  letters  not  dictated,  meet  callers, 
and  so  on,  through  the  list  of  duties.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  specifications  for  the  teaching  of 
psychology  would  run  as  follows :  Secretaries 
use  psychology  in  answering  telephones,  plac¬ 
ing  memoranda  before  the  employer  for  his 
use,  in  meeting  callers,  in  reading  out-going 
mail,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  detailed 
duties. 

While  detailed  information  of  exactly  what 
should  go  into  the  course  is  preferable,  the 
specifications  are  extremely  useful  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  teacher  of  every  subject 
in  the  secretarial  curriculum,  whether  he 
teaches  from  textbook  or  from  outline,  should 
have  such  specifications  provided  for  liim  if 
he  is  to  make  his  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Steps  in  a  Simple  Analysis 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  if  I  were  the 
head  of  a  commercial  department  and  wished 
to  use  our  duty  and  trait  analysis  as  a  basis 
for  the  curriculum,  I  should  feel  justified  in 
following  this  procedure: 

First,  select  a  committee  of  three  experi¬ 
enced  people  to  assist  me.  Second,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  committee,  run  through  the 
list  of  duties  and  pick  out  the  items  that 
should  be  taught  in  my  course,  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  F,  J-S,  H-E,  and  P  factors.  Third, 
I  should  specify  the  traits  for  each.  Fourth, 
I  should  collect  raw  material  for  the  course 
from  textbooks,  and  portions  of  textbooks, 
and  add  such  materials  as  are  not  found  in 
the  texts.  Fifth,  I  should  give  specifications 
of  the  courses,  both  practical  and  funda¬ 
mental,  by  units,  to  the  teachers  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  so  that  the  teacher  of  English  would 
know  the  material  through  which  he  was  to 
teach  his  subject,  and  the  teacher  of  account¬ 
ing  would  know  the  types  of  thing  that  the 
secretary  has  to  do  in  the  field  of  accounting. 
These  specifications  should  be  listed  in  great 
detail.  Sixth,  I  should  work  out  a  plan  for 
direct  attack  upon  the  traits,  which  would 
then  be  developed  by  properly  qualified  ad¬ 
visers. 

Such  a  procedure  can  be  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  with  benefit  to  the  curriculum  without 
waiting  for  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  use 
of  the  full  procedure  outlined. 
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Letters  from  Famous  People 

Direct  to  Your  Students 


iTTEPfi 


Personal  Messages — 
warm,  human,  pulsing 
with  life,  vividly  inter¬ 
esting — as  different  from 
the  usual  book  of  letters 
as  a  living  being  differs 
from  a  mummy.  Each 
represents  the  one  pure 
gold  nugget  of  wisdom 
that  its  author  has  mined 
from  experience.  A  guide 
— a  spur — an  inspiration  1 

A  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  shorthand  and 
typewriting  teachers. 

It  makes  every  dictation 
period  count  toward  self¬ 
development  of  your  students, 
enriching  not  only  their  vo¬ 
cabularies  but  their  lives. 


This  unique  book  contains  letters  from  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  women  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  now 
graciously  take  the  time  from  their  busy  days  to 
pass  on  to  the  younger  generation  what  life  has 
taught  them. 

No  matter  what  other  dictation  books  you  use,  plan  to 
give  your  pupils  every  day  one  of  these  direct  personal 
communications.  They  were  written  expressly  for  stu¬ 
dents — those  taking  the  commercial  course  at  the  Trenton 
Senior  High  School — and  so  possess  an  interest  and  a 
personality  that  mere  general  letters  never  attain. 

Letters  from  Famous  People 

By  SHARPLESS  D.  GREEN 

Trenton  Senior  High  School 

Prepares  Pupils  for  Successful  Service 

The  writer.s  bring  out  points  w'hich  every 
teacher  knows  are  necessary  in  combatting  the 
tendency  of  the  times  toward  carelessness,  super¬ 
ficiality,  and  materialism.  They  are  prescriptions 
not  merely  for  Success,  but  for  Successful  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  not  for  the  easy  feat  of  making  a  living,  but 
for  the  more  difficult  achievement  of  making  a 
happy,  rich,  fruitful  life. 

The  list  price  of  LETTERS  FROM  FAMOUS 
PEOPLE  is  $1.20.  It  will  be  billed 

to  teachers  or  schools  at  90c  plus  /“* - - 

postage  or  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00  /  the  gregg 

in  advance.  Order  your  copy  /  publishing  company 

today.  Send  the  handy  cou-  /  Fr«.*i 

pon  to  the  nearest  office.  /  . 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  / 

San  Francisco  London  /  > 


/  New  York.  Chicago, 
mil-  ' 

/  Boston,  San  FranclMO 

/  (ientlemen:  Please  send  me  a 
^  copy  of  LCTYtaia  FROM 
^  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 

^  fl  Bin  It  to  me  at  90c  plus 
postage. 

^  []  I  enclose  Jl.OO  for  which  please 

aend  It  postpaid. 
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2  in  1 

GREGG  WRITER  GRADED  READ¬ 
INGS  is  two  books  in  one — both  Graded 
Readinjj^s  and  the  key,  bound  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  and  so  arrang'ed  that  the  printed  key 
is  always  opposite  the  corresponding  page 
of  shorthand.  Think  of  the  convenience 
of  this  in  your  classwork,  to  say  nothing 
of  having  only  one  hook  to  keep  track  of 
instead  of  two! 

GREGG  WRITER  GRADED  READ 
INGS  is  not  for  sale,  and  is  reserved  for 
presentation  by  the  Gregg  Writer  to  those 
teachers  sending  us  subscriptions  from 
90%  or  more  of  their  pupils.  The  book 
has  been  issued  in  a  limited  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tion,  with  gold  stamping  and  gold  edges. 
We  are  withholding  it  from  sale  in  order 
that  none  of  our  teacher  friends  entitled 
to  a  presentation  copy  may  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

When  you  send  in  the  subscriptions  bring¬ 
ing  your  club  up  to  90%  or  more  be  sure 
to  ask  for  your  copy  of  GREGG  W'RITER 
GRADED  READINGS. 

The  GREGG  WRITER 

16  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


